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EDWARD BH. DIXON. 


SKETCH OF HIS CHARACTER. 

Tus is one of the most striking physiognomies 
to be met with in New York ; and the figure cor- 
“responds with tke face, being six feet in height 
and well proportioned. The features are angular 
) and strongly marked, especially the nose, which 
is inclined to the Roman type, and indicates 
great force of character and an uncommon degree 
| of executive ability. The eye is more expressive 
| and piercing than full. The chin is large and 
| prominent, corresponding with a large cerebellum 
) and indicating both strong desires and great re- 
straining force. The mouth is ample, the teeth 
regular, and the jaws long and strong. The eye- 
brows are projecting, the perceptive faculties 


| largely developed, and the reflectives proportion- | 


ally so; the hair dark brown, fine, and wiry ; 
and the whole structure tough as whalebone. 


— 





Systematic Physiognomy.... 26 | 








The motive temperament predominates in him, 
and he is supple, active, energetic, and emphatic. 
When he speaks, it is allover. His thought per- 


| vades and finds expression in every feature and 
| in every part of his body. 


Like the wires or 
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cords of a well-toned musical instrument, every 
nerve answers to the touch and gives the proper 
tone. A greater degree of the vital temperament 


| would modify his character and render him more 


passive, smooth, and quiet. As it is, he is impa- 
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tient, restless, and full of fiery energy. He can 
out-work, out-walk, and out-talk most nfen. 
Had he been trained as an actor, he would have 
excelled in tragedy, except when Secretiveness is 
required. He delights in the war of the elements. 
It never thunders too loud for him, and he is 
never happier than when the world is agitated 
to its center. 

As a writer, he is capable of being more cut- 
ting and sarcastic than almost any other man of 
our time. Never was a name more happily cho- 
sen than that of the ‘ Scalpel’’—the journal 
which he edits with such marked ability. He is 
himself a scalpel, with the keenest possible edge, 
and his words, like two-edged swords, cut both 
ways. He throws hot shot into the medical 
camps, including those of his own school, and 
looks on with delight to see the consternation he 
occasions. 

He is capable of deep religious devotion, but, 
partly on account of his angular nature, and part- 
ly owing to the absurdities and inconsistencies 
which he thinks he sees in the various religious 
organizations of the world, he can not so readily 
conform to their modes of worship, but finds them 
fit subjects for dissection ; and those who fail to 
walk circumspectly, or who fall short of their 
profession, receive little mercy from him. 

His physiognomy indicates great intuitive 
knowledge of character. He can read a man 
through and through at a glance, and would 
have made an excellent detective. 

He is a capital surgeon, and stands, perhaps, 
at the head of his profession in America ; but he 
would have made a still better soldier or execu- 
tive officer, and we can not help thinking that 
his right place, at the present time, would be on 
a horse, at the head of a battalion. He would 
not say ‘‘Go, boys,”’ but “Come!’’ and would 
himself take the lead. 

As a boy, he must have been a source of great 
anxiety to his parents ; for a disposition so rest- 
less, and impatient, and executive must have 
been difficult to control, especially by force: 

It is well for him that he lives a strictly tem- 
perate life, avoiding dissipation, as he does in all 
things save excessive mental activity. His lamp 
of ‘ife is furnished with a large wick, and he 
keeps it so high that the oil is too rapidly con- 
sumed. He is not economical of the life-prin- 
ciple, but uses ié with an open-handed prodigal- 
ity, which betokens the free, benevolent nature 
that he has. 

He is almost without Secretiveness, cunning, 
or worldly policy; is transparent as daylight, 
open, frank, and cordial ; ardent in his likes and 
positive in his dislikes—loving warmly and hating 
earnestly, honestly ; and is never on the fence, 
but takes decided ground, alone if need be, on 
one side or the other. He is severe, but gener- 
ous ; playful, though sarcastic; impulsive, but 
never revengeful. 

A large cabinet photograph in our possession, 
from which the annexed engraving was copied, 
represents him to the life, and awakens in the be- 
holder great respect and deference. You feel 
that it represents a character with whom you 
can take no liberties, but in whose presence you 
must take off your hat and behave like a gentle- 
man, and that he who stands before you is one, 





MAN'S RELIGIOUS NATURE; 
OR, THE 
RELATION OF SOUL AND BODY. 


A SERMON 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 


Taxt—“ Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I 
would not have you ignorant.”—1 Cor. xii. 1. 

Tue Apostle knew that around this point cul- 
minated the ignorance of the world; and al- 
though we are more enlightened now than men 
were then, we are yet ignorant of spiritual gifts. 
It is not to be supposed that those miraculous 
powers which were bestowed upon the early 
Christians were indiscriminate, and without any 
reason in the minds of the individuals to whom 
they were given. Without a doubt, as in the 
case of the selection of the apostles and prophets, 
there was a foregoing adaptation in the men se- 
lected to the very office which they were called 
to perform ; and the gift consisted largely either 
in quickening a dormant power, or adjusting an 
unregulated tendency which existed from their 
creation. And that which God developed in 
men by a mysterious effluence of the spirit, in 
the time of Christ and of His disciples, was 
nothing more nor less than the opening up of 
seed which he had already planted in their 
making. 

RELIGIOUS QUALITIES DEPEND ON ORGANIZATION. 

It is important that Christians should under- 
stand that moral and religious qualities depend 
upon a man’s organization ; that they are sub- 
ject to the same laws which govern our other 
developments of thought and disposition ; that 
they differ in degrees between one and another 
as physical qualities do; and that they are sub- 
ject to education, to restraint or stimulation, to 
counterpoise or uplifting 

As all men are not alike strong in muscle or 
able in thought, or skillful in invention, so all 
men are not alike adapted to religious feelings. 
Some naturally tend to one kind of feeling, and 
others, by force of nature, tend to another kind 
of feeling. But all religious feelings proceed 
from a definite base of faculty or organization ; 
and moral feelings are subject to precisely the 
same limitations, laws, and necessities which 
men recognize as belonging to other parts of the 
human mind. 

HOW GOD ACTS ON THE SOUL. 

It is bold to say this ; but it is time that it was 
said and insisted upon. For there is a vague 
impression that while all ordinary and ‘secular 
activities proceed from a definite organization, 
all religious tendencies are breathed upon the 
soul by God. God does breathe upon the soul ; 
but it is just as the hand moves on the harp to 
make music. Suppose the hand, instead of mov- 
ing on the harp, moved on this slab of mahogany 
which forms the top of the desk before me, 
would there be any music? No—and why? 
Because there is no foregoing tendency in the 
slab to produce musical sounds. In the harp 
there is ; and if there was not, they could not be 
called out from it by the hand of the harper. 
And if there was not in men a creative tendency 





* Copied by permission from the Independent. 











to religious feelings, religious feel could 

be produced in them. Although fede i 
working on us, makes us feel conscience, and 
hope, and love, and a sense of right and wrong 
yet God’s spirit working on dandelions does nol 
make them have these feelings. When God 
moves on oxen and sheep, he does not make 
them moral and responsible beings as he 
human souls when he moves on them. And the 
difference between men and mere animals is, that 
He made men originally with different organic 
natures and adaptations. And although God 
works in us certain religious feelings, it is be. 
cause, when He made the human soul, He made 
it to have such feelings. And yet the im 
sion almost everywhere is, that religious feeli 
have no special relation to man’s organi 

and faculties, that they come by God’s sover- 
eignty, and that all men are to seek for them 
just alike, from just the same source, and under 
just the same responsibilities. And there are 
infinite troubles and infinite difficulties in special 
Christian experience arising from ignorance of 
this fundamental and universal fact, that relj- 
gious feelings in their foundation are natural 
feelings. Although they have an element of the 
divine in their excitation, yet at the base they 
are natural. They are provided for just as 
thought is, just as emotion is, just as every effect 
is that is a product of the body. 

We dismiss the question of what God can do 
in cases where miracles are wrought. God can 
do whatever seems best to Him. If in an emer- 
gency it be needful to reach results before the 
regular process of nature can be trained to 
duce them, there is without a doubt just ground 
in reason for arguing that the intervention of 
divine, direct power is not only possible, but 
rational, and to be expected. There is no diffi- 
culty in believing in miracles, if there be an oc- 
casion for them. 


GOD ACTS ON MAN, THROUGH HIS NATURE. 

But it is a yet more important inquiry, What 
is the ordinary procedure of God in respect to 
the human mind? not, What can God do? but, 
What does He do? Are men created alike? Are 
the differences between them the results of good 
and bad education? And are religious feelings, 
like all others, dependent upon faculties which 
may be strong or weak? or are they uniform in 
all men, so that there is precisely the same rea- 
son why one man should be a Christian just like 
another, and why all Christians should come to 
God just alike? The most important results 
will flow from the answering of these questions. 

There can be no dispute, haply, as to the body. 
There never was, I believe, any difference of 
opinion about that. I do not know but there is 
a school of philosophers who say that bodily 
gifts are just alike in different men; for I be- 
lieve there never was a folly that there were not 
fools to believe in it. But asa general thing, it 
is conceded that some are shorter and some are 
taller; that some are stronger and some are 
weaker ; and that the differences in these respects 
do not depend upon what we eat or drink, but 
upon our organization, so that there is a natural 
necessity for them. It is acknowledged, with 
regard to the organs of the body, that at first 
they differ infinitely as respects degree of power 
and magnitude in different men. Even philoso- 
phers have been obliged to give this point up. 
It is agreed that there is a congenital inequality 
among men in physical matters. 

MEN DIFFER IN TALFNTS. 

It is now becoming also generally recognized 
that those gifts which, though founded in the 
mind, in their nature have their instrumental 
development mainly through the senses, origin- 
ally differ through a long scale of degrees. Men 
understand that there is in some a natural tend- 
ency to invent, and in others a natural skill to 
execute what has been invented. Some men 
have a disposition that is ingenious and contriv- 
ing, and others have not; and the absence of it 
is natural in the one case, as is also the presence 
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of it in the other. Some men are quick, and 
gome are slow, to learn mechanic arts. This 
int is conceded, that men are born with infi- 
nite differences of organization respecting the 
workings of these lower forms of faculty through 
the physical organs. 
CHILDREN’S MINDS LIKE WHITE PAPER. 

It is now also very generally admitted that 
intellectual gifts differ in birth. The idea that 
men are born like a sheet of paper, as some 

jlosophers have taught, is in one sense true ; 

t the size of the sheets of paper widely varies. 
Some men are a small note-paper ; and some are 
very large letter-paper; and some are foolscap 
from their birth. In one sense men are born 
like white paper. It is supposed by those who 
hold this theory that when men are born into the 
world the mind is nothing but a white sheet, on 
which nothing is written, and that the difference 
between one man and another in life depends 
upon what is written on that white sheet. There 
is so much truth in that as this: that before a 
man acts, he does not act; that when he first 
comes into being, he is like a blank table; that 
while men are nothing, they are pretty much 
4 alike ; that they do not differ materially anterior 
to the activity of the causes that are in them. 
But as soon as men begin to act, they begin to 
act differently, and from the force of an internal 
organization. 

You shall lay on the same counter six watches 
that are made with six different kinds of escape- 
ment, which are six different inventions, each 
having some peculiarity of its own. They are 
all wound up, but none of them are going. So 
long as they are not going, they are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, just alike ; but the moment 
you shake one, and another, and another, till 
you come to the sixth, and set them all in motion, 
that moment they all run according to their in- 
terior organization, and differ each from all the 
others. 

Now, it is just so with men. When they are 
born, they are, as it were, white sheets of paper ; 
and they are alike so long as they are nothing ; 
but the moment they begin to be something, 
they are different as much as watches are, which, 
though their office is the same, and though they 
are alike while standing still, differ as soon as 
they start, some ticking with a single stroke, 
and some with a doubie stroke, and all operating 
according to their internal mechanism, in which 
they differ from one another. 

The moment life develops the mind, it is found 
to have different proportions, different intensities 
of power. The different sides of it are found to 
differ in strength in different men. 

OBSERVERS—THINKERS. 

Thus, some men tend, naturally, toward the 
physical world in their intellect. That is to say, 
that part of their intellect which takes cogni- 
zance of physical things outside of themselves is 
strongest. They are observers. They are mat- 
ter-of-fact men. Out of such men grow natu- 
Talists, engineers, mechanics. Other men, that, 
it may be, sprang from the very same parents, 
tend, from the morning of life, toward reflection 
and abstraction. That is to say, they are think- 
ers, just as the others are observers, because that 
part of their intellectual organization which leads 
to thinking is strongest. Some have both the 
observing and the reflecting power. 

These facts are usually recognized. They cer- 
tainly are by any man that ever kept school. If 
there is any man that has, through a life-time, 
kept school, and observed the different disposi- 
tions of boys, and their different aptitudes to 
learn, and that yet says that there is no funda- 


not universal, and are not the result of educa- 
tion, but are congenital and natural. Thus, all 
men can not write poetry. All men can not 
write even verse, which is a remote apology in 
imitation of poetry. All men are not equally 
adapted to oratory. Some are natural orators. 
They manifest an aptitude for oratory from their 
childhood up. Others manifest no such aptitude. 
They are clumsy in posture, awkward in gesture, 
slow of thought and utterance, and thick of 
speech. And though you can make them better 
by training than they would otherwise be, you 
can never make them like other men who are, 
without any training at all, facile of speech and 
thought, and easy in gesture and posture. Some 
men are born with a natural tendency to grace 
in motion of body and mental action. I have 
seen persons that were born in the most humble 
circumstances, who had such a carriage of their 
person and temper, and of all those parts of the 
mind that lead to grace and physical things, as a 
queen might be thankful to have. 


WAKING OF DORMANT POWERS. 

So it is in painting. I can show you very 
easily that men may paint twenty years, and be 
only poor painters, after all. There be others 
that, learning late in life that they have a strong 
adaptation to painting, have broken out from 
the avocations in which they had been long en- 
gaged, into this their best tendency, thus proving 
that there was a dormant or restrained class of 
faculties which they had in great strength from 
their birth. 

But I believe it is given up that painting, and 
gracefulness, and oratory, and poetry are natural 
endowments. Although education does much 
to improve them, yet, after all, education does 
not produce them. God makes them when he 
makes the man. For education is to us what 
the broad-ax is to the tree. The broad-ax does 
not make the tree because it shapes the log and 
fits it for the builder’s use. And education takes 
that which is coarse and rough, and gives it its 
proper shape, and adapts it to the processes of 
life. But prior to education there must be con- 
stituent faculty. 

ARE CHILDREN ALL ALIKE? 

It is also a universal impression that social 
dispositions vary creatively and at birth ; that 
men are born with different social dispositions. 
Ask nurses what they think on this subject. 
Ask matrons of foundling hospitals and orphan 
asylums whether children are all just alike in 
disposition, or whether there are tendencies with 
children, clear back to the very cradle, that 
make the disposition of one child different from 
that of another. Some are born to be amiable. 





It is no more credit to them than it is to the 
daisy to be white. Some are born to be quick 
and irritable. Some people’s nerves are small, 
and some people’s are large. In some people 
the nerves lie deep beneath the skin, and in others 
they lie almost on the outside of the skin. What 
is called irritation troubles you; but often not 
half so much as the person that is naturally sen- 
sitive. And what is called irritableness, is, in 
thousands and thousands of cases, simply the 
natural language of suffering, just as crying is 
God’s appointed signal of distress. 

These things, then, are born in men ; I do not 
say thst education does not enable a man to 
modify them. Iam not yet arguing the point of 
moral obligation as to the carriage of our facul- 
ties. That comes later in the discussion of this 
subject. But the fact is indisputable, that people 
are unlike in their natural endowments. Some 





mental distinction between one another, I think 
there will be no hazard in saying, at least, that 
that man was never fit to keep school. Having 
eyes, he saw not ; and having understanding, he 
understood not. 
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Even more generally is it admitted that those 
peculiar organizations which produce genius are 


children are passive and yielding. Some are ob- 
stinate. The trouble with some is to make them 
stand up straight. They want to lean upon, and 
conform to, those that are near them. This is 
their constant tendency. And the trouble with 
others is to make them bend. They are naturally 
stubbed. They do not know what the matter is, 
but the fact is there, whatever may be the moral 
pene, that fact. Some are cheerful by na- 
ture. 


thers are by nature timid and easily 


discouraged. Some are naturally affectionate. 
Others are naturally indifferent. 


BODY, DISPOSITION, AND MIND DIFFER. 

Parents know these. things. Such differences 
may be seen in the same family. Even twins are 
often antithetical, though more naturally they 
are alike. And no education whatever can ac- 
count for those world-wide diversities which ex- 
ist between children that are born of the same 
parents, that live beneath the same roof, and that 
are brought up under the same regime, eating the 
same food, sitting at the same table, sleeping in 
the same bed, reading the same books, receiving 
the same instruction, and worshiping at the same 
family altar. Notwithstanding their intimate re- 
lations, their dispositions are unlike, their char- 
acters are utterly dissimilar, and they differ from 
one another endlessly. 

Does anybody doubt these things? There may 
be single instances of doubt respecting them ; 
but it is coming to be a popular sentiment of the 
community, that in regard to the body, the lower 
traits of the mind, the intellectual attributes, and 
the disposition, there is a ground and reason of 
difference in the birth of men, and in the nature 
that is given them at birth. 

Now we come to the moral sentiments. These 
constitute the point where religious feeling be- 
gins. And the question is, Does this analogy stop 
here, and a new law take hold? or is this analogy 
to be carried right straight through all religious 
feelings? And are they subject to the same con- 
genital difference which are acknowledged to be- 
long to the other parts of our being? 

The grandest part of man’s nature is his re- 
ligious nature — that by which he holds com- 
munion with God; that by which he perceives 
the invisible ; that by which he reveres and wor- 
ships; that by which he gains a sense of justice 
and right. 

FACULTIES FOR RELIGION. 


Now, are these moral sentiments the product 
of faculties, just as thonght is the product of a 
faculty, and jast as domestic feelings are the 
product of faculties? Isay they arc. And are 
those higher faculties of the mind on which such 
sentiments depend subject to the same law of 
variation in different men that the other faculties 
are? Isay they are. Is this law which we rec- 
ognize as existing with respect to all the rest of 
the mind to be carried clear through the religious 
feelings? I say it is. There never will be a 
luminous educating system until you have learned 
that fact. There never will be release from bon- 
dage until the Church and Christian parents come 
to understand that religious feelings are the pro- 
duct of the moral faculties, and that these facul- 
ties are subject to those variations which belong 
to all the rest of the mind. And you must adapt 
your education to these facts in nature. 

Then, every one of these feelings is 9 product 
of organization, just as much as sight, or hearing, 
or taste is. 


| “But,” itis asked, does not God mysteriously 


act upon the human mind? Is it not said that 
the wind bloweth where it listeth, that. men hear 
the sound thereof, but can not tell whence it com- 
eth and whither it goeth, and that so is every 
one that is born of the spirit? Is it not taught 
that religious life is a secondary product? Yes, 
and it is,just as rice and wheat are secondary 
products. That is to say, we have taken them, 
we have applied to them knowledge and skill, 
we have developed them from the original and 
wild state,and we have brought them to a full- 
ness, % richness, and an excellence which they 
never would have had if they had only, vy 
chance, been sown broadcast through the wil- 
derness. The man that takes kernels of wheat 
that already exist, and sows them, doés not create 
wheat. Neither does the man that takes kernels 
of corn, and plants them, create corn. And be- 
cause God acts on the mind so as to develop re- 
ligious feelings, it does not follow that he creates 
those feelings. So far as the method of the ac- 
tion of ’*s mind on ours is concerned, it is 
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mysterious now as much as it was in the time of 
Nicodemus ; but so far as the mind itself is con- 
cerned on which God acts, that is subject to in- 
vestigation and knowledge. And it is suscep- 
tible of demonstration that the moral faculties, 
like all others, exist in the mind with infinite 
diversity. 

In some men that faculty which gives a sense 
of right and wrong is very powerful ; in some it 
is moderate ; and in some it is so small that it 
requires the education and influence of all the 
collateral faculties to produce in them any sense 
at all of right and wrong. 


DEGREES OF THE RELIGIOUS FACULTIES. 

“Well,” says one, “are not some men born 
without it? No; because as soon as men are 
born without any of the faculties they cease to 
be men. they are fragmentary, and they become 
the subjects of institutions. That is to say, so- 
ciety, in its future and more perfect develop- 
ments, will take care of them, and supply to 
them, by institutions, what they lack from the 
want of power inwardly. Society does this al- 
ready. When a man is born an idiot, or when a 
man is born wild, so that he early goes into ex- 
cesses such that he is, or bids fair to be, a dan- 
gerous member of the community, society pro- 
nounces him to be irresponsible, and puts him 
into an institution where he will be restrained 
and cared for. Sometimes philosophy asks, “ If 
man’s faculties vary, may he not come toa point 
where he has none?” If he does, then he ceases 
to be a man, and is to be taken, as we take wild 
men and idiots, and put under the special train- 
ing of society. But so long as a man has facul- 
ties, he is a subject of education. And the less 
he has of faculty the more education he needs, 
while the more he has of faculty the less educa- 
tion he needs. 

These original faculties from which the moral 
feelings spring, exist, then, with endless differ- 
ences. Some men have but little aptitude for re- 
ligious feeling as such, and some men have great 
aptitude for religious feelings as such. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

“Ts it not taught in the Word of God,” say 
men, “that all are naturally withou‘ religion ?”’ 
No, not if by that you mean that all are without 
an organization from which may proceed reli- 
gious emotions. All men are naturally void of 
habits of mind, and need thorough education and 
training to bring themselves to the possession of 
the fruits of the moral faculties as much as of 
any others. Men are naturally born ignorant. 
And what is that fact an argument for? It is 
an argument for education. Men are naturally 
born, in regard to their strongest tendencies, 
with a need of experience and development ; 
with a need of regulation and stimulation. It is 
so, not only with the thinking powers and the 
working powers, but with the moral powers. 
Originally they are negative. But they have an 
innate tendency which, when they are set in mo- 
tion, is opened up and applied under a general 
process of education. And men go through 
education toward religious feelings. 


FATALISM EXPLAINED. 


But men say, “If religious feelings are the re- 
sult of organization, and are subject to just the 
same laws that all other feelings are, is there not 
fatality here? Is mot their organization compul- 
sory, since they can not go outside of it?” Two 
things are true about men: one is necessity, and 
the other is liberty. The doctrine of fatalism, if 
you choose to call necessity by that term, is a 
true doctrine. - If you do not believe it, I beg of 
you undertake to hear with your eye. I say that 
you are obliged to hear with your ear, and nothing 
else ; but if you think that you are free to hear 
with your eye, to see with your ear, or to smell 
with your mouth, do it, if you please. Are you 
not shut up to doing one single thing with the 
eye? and is not that thing seeing? You can see 
with it, and when God made it, he said, “ You 
may see with this, but you shall do nothing but 
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see with it.” Is that fatality? Then when God 
made conscience, and said to men, “ By this fac- 
ulty you shall have a perception of right and 
wrong,” that is fatality. But if the fact that 
God has provided for seeing an organ peculiarly 
adapted to that, for hearing an organ exquisitely 
constructed for that, and fur smelling an organ 
wonderfally contrived for that, is not fatality— 
and I never heard that it was—then it is not 
fatality to say, that he has provided a faculty 
adapted to each particular kind of mora! or re- 
ligious feeling. 

On the other hand, while you can not do any- 
thing but see with your eye, you can avoid seeing. 
There isa limited cireut: in which you can use 
your own free-agency in regard to youreye. When 
you look, you can not help seeing things as white 
that are white, as black that are black, as blue 
that are blue, or as red that are red; but you 
can turn away your eye, or shut it; and in your 
goes to do this you have a limited free-agency. 

n the morning you can see one class of phe- 
nomena, and in the evening you can see another. 
If you want to see slaughter, you can go to the 
battle-field, and if you do not, you can stay 
away. There is a limited choice given you as to 
the use of your eye; but that choice only has 
respect to the application of a fixed thing. 


EACH MORAL FACULTY SEPARATE. 

And as it is with the physical organs, so it is 
with the moral sentiments. You can never make 
your conscience perform the function of venera- 
tion. Youcan not worship with your conscience. 
There is no law to this effect which amounts to 
fatalism or to an imperative necessity. A man 
must worship by the feeling of veneration, and 
by no other feeling. - And if that sentiment itself 
depends upon organization in our mortal state— 
and it does; if it varies—and it does ; if some 
men have eminent genius in that direction—and 
they do ; and if others have comparatively little 
—and that is so ; then it is natural for some men 
to worship, and it is not natural for others to 
worship. 

It is in this the same as it is in arithmetic. It 
is hard for some men to cipher, J know ; and it is 
easy for some men to do it, you know; and the 
difference is in the organization of men. 

And as it is with arithmetic, so it is with be- 
nevolence. Some men are organically benevo- 
lent. Their benevolence is no credit to them. 
It is a necessity of their natare. It is inevitable. 
The tendency of their life is to irradiate and ex- 
tend feelings of kindness. They carry this im- 
pulse with them. and it overrules their passions 
and glows through their very features—for ex- 
pression is a gate to every part of the mind. 

Other men are born with very slender benevo- 
lence. Their natural tendency is to withhold 
rather than to give. They may be much improv- 
ed in this respect; but that does not alter the 
fact that they have a small endowment of the 
natural element from which benevolence pro- 
ceeds. 

And the same is true of religious feelings. In 
these some are very strong, and others are com- 
paratively weak. 


NO TRUE DOCTRINE DANGEROUS. 

You may argue as to the inferences to be drawn 
from such teaching, and say that this is a danger- 
ous doctrine My answer to any objection of 
that kind is this: Let me know what God has 
done, and it is safe for me to extend the know- 
ledge to others. Is it, then, fact that I have been 
laying before you? Laver thatitis. I aver that 
there are inequalities and differences of moral 
endowment as there are inequalities and differ- 
ences of intellectual, emotional, and dispositional 
endowments. And, more than that, I aver that, 
being true, it is safe to know it, and to preach it. 
And I go further yet, and say that to know it, 
and preach it, and take advantage of it, is one of 
the ways to hasten forward the millennium. It is 
the want of knowledge that has delayed the lat- 
ter-days’ glory; and it is by the foolishness of 
preaching that men are saved, for preaching is 
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empirical yet, and blind, and stumb 

ligion is in the main experimental. The m4 
most no strictly scientific element in its 

tions. But the day is coming when the methog 
of applying truth to the factilties of the mind, if 
it never reaches perfection, will £0 80 much fap. 
ther along toward it that we may hope for bless. 
ings in the nursery, in the family, in schools, ang 
in churches far beyond anything that we have 
yet seen. And I do believe that we must have g 
doctrine of mental philosophy underlying all our 
teachi for the on -people, more profound, 
more accurate, and more thorough than those 
oo, mod ee prevailed, before we can 

ope for universal intelligence, or an thing 
rox ndinec4 religion. ’ . * 
HOW MEN ARE ACCOUNTABLE. 

But it is said, “ How are men, then, to be con- 
sidered accountable? If one man has a 
natural tendency toward religious feelings, end 
another man has not, how can they be alike re. 
sponsible?” That question was answered b 
Master. It isrequired according to “ what a man 
hath, and not according to what he hath not.” 

Suppose a man should go to the magistrate 
and say, “ Here I am, built almost on the propor- 
tions of a giant, and there is General Tom b: 
now, I want to know if he and I are responsible 
to the civil law just alike?’ The magistrate, if 
he belonged to the old school, would be mystified 
a little; but if he belonged to an intelligent new 
school, he would say, “Sir, different degrees of 
physical strength have nothing to do with the use 
to which you put your strength”’ Because aman 
is organized to walk, it does not follow that he is 
organized to walk into my home. Because a man 
has a hand, it does not follow that my pocket isa 
proper sheath for that blade. The question of 





the relative strength of a faculty, and the ques- - 


tion as to the purpose for which that faculty is to 
be employed, are different things. One man is as 
responsible for the use of his powers as another, 
no matter how much they may vary in degree. 
Aud it is as easy for a giant to conform his vast 
strength to the law of right, as it is for the liliput 
to conform his homunculus stength to the law of 
right. Weare responsible for what we have— 
for no more and for no less. If God made you 
with small veneration, you are bound to use it 
to the utmost of your ability according to his re- 
quirements ; but you are responsible for no more 
than you have. A man goes into a cathedral, 
and he instinctively uncovers ; and it is a pain to 
him not to be permitted to prostrate himself. I 
am walking by his side, and I have not the 
slightest disposition to uncover. I look upon the 
things before me, and judge of them as works of 
art. And as to prostrating myself, only physical 
force could make me do it. I can not do it vol- 
untarily. I stood in cathedrals in Europe, and 
saw Yankee-born men, who, when the host passed, 
blinked, and wanted to bow down ; but I went 
up two inches straighter when it passed me. 
They were impressed with a feeling of awe, and 
I was not. They follwed their natural impulses, 
and I followed mine. They acted according to 
their strong innate tendency to worship what 
was imposing, and I, not having that tendency, 
acted differently. But benevolence is strong in 
my nature, and let a man, though he be a pigmy, 
blear-eyed, contemptible in personal bearing, and 
without office, be brought to me, and let me know 
that in his life he has been putting every thought 
and feeling and faculty into the service of his 
fellow-men, and never proclaimed it ; that he has 
suffered for them, and never boasted of it; and 
that he is literally giving himself for others, and 
I want to bow down and kiss his foot. I feel the 

rofoundest sense of prostration and veneration 
fn the presence of a man of eminent holiness and 
great love and kindness. As to the pomp and 
circumstance and gewgaw scepters of kings and 
princes, and that sort of trash, the more you 
bring of them the higher I stand ; but in the pres- 
ence of qualities keyed on the divine elements 
of the soul, I feel humble and reverent Bring 
me 4 man that is something like my Redeemer. 
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and instantly I feel my nature swell, and begin 
to bow down to the God that is in him. 

Now the responsibility in this matter is simply 
that you are to use what is in you according to 
the strength that has been given you, and that 

are to use it in right directions. And you 
are not to be troubled because that which you 
have is not manifested as that is which they have. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN LIFE ? 


But men say, “ If a man has no strong religious 
tendency is he to blame for not being a Chris- 
tiaa?”’ Ah! now you strike the very point at is- 
gue, and lead me to discriminate between a 
Christian life that is made up of everything that 
belongs to the human constitution, and a religious 
life, which is made up of merely the moral senti- 
ments. What is Christian life? It is the use of 
the body according to its laws; it is the use of 
the lower faculties of the mind according to their 
laws ; it is the use of the reason according to its 
laws; itis the use of the moral sentiments in just 
the relations and proportions in which God gave 
them to us ; and it is the use of them all for the 

ry of God and the welfare of our fellow-men. 

hristianity is not any one thing. Itis not a sim- 

le tune played on any particular part of the 

y-board. Some men seem to think that a man 
is like a piano, and that one part is secular and 
the other religious ; but I say that it is all relig- 
ious, from the highest to the lowest key. And 
that is the Christian who takes everything that is 
in him, and takes it in the proportion in which it 
has been given to him, and serves God and men 
with it. And whether your veneration is weak 
or strong, use it. If it is strong, use it for Christ. 
If it is weak, use it for Christ. Whether your rea- 
son is weak or strong, use itfor Christ. Whether 
your affections and moral sentiments are strong 
or weak, use them for Christ. Though your 
mind is weak here, and strong there, use the whole 
of it for Christ. You are to take just what God 
has given you, and serve him and your fellow- 
men with it. That is the idea of beinga Christian. 
Some people seem to think that Christianity con- 
sists in a peculiar experience—yes, in a peculiar 
universal experience. It does. It is an experi- 
ence in the head and in the heart. It is the car- 
riage of every part of the mind. It is life in the 
soul, with all its faculties working together for 
the highest pleasure of God and the greatest bene- 
fitofman. That is Christianity. 


ORGANIZATION AND EDUCATION MUST HARMONIZE. 

But it is said, “ Will not such teaching derange 
the ideas and confuse the rainds of common peo- 
ple?” I can not say how it may be as to that. 
All I know is, that our tendencies of education 
must begin to include the fundamental fact of or- 
ganization, and that not until parents, who are 
God’s best schoolmasters and ministers, begin to 
feel the necessity of training faculty as well as 
securing religious experience, and begin to take 
into account the causes as well as the effects of 
conduct, will there be anything like a stable and 
satisfying and fruitful system of moral education. 

We are not, if a man, when he professes to de- 
sire to be a good man and a Christian, says, ‘‘ I 
have no tendency to pray,” to think that one is 
incompatible with the other. There are some 
men who never say that ; they naturally tend to 
prayer. I have heard men examined before a 
committee for membership in the church, who 
when asked how long it had beensince they loved 
to pray. said, “Ido not recollect the time when 
I did not love to pray, even when I was a wicked 
man and was going wrong.” Members of an ex- 
amining committee are apt to start at such a dec- 
laration, and say, “The man must be self-de- 
ceived.” No, a man may not necessarily be 
laboring under deception in such circumstance ; 
the case may be one in which strong veneration 
inspires prayer, even when the man is not seek- 
ing, in the main, to live aright. 


PECULIAR RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES. 
Here is a pereon that has lived a prisoner for 
twenty years. He is released, and is full of mirth 





and joviality. A man questioning him says, “ You 
have been twenty years in prison?” “ Yes.” 
“And do you recollect ever, during the whole 
term of your confinement, to have felt such joy 
as you feel now?” “Well, not such great joy ; 
but there have been many times when I could not 
help laughing.” “Why, what could you find to 
laugh atin yourcell?” “Oh, there were number- 
less fanny things that I could see—the most com- 
ical spiders’ webs, the light striking the wall in 
the most singular ways, and such like things ; and 
I do not think there was a day that I did not have 
to laugh about something.”” The man looks at 
him with astonishment, and says, “ There must be 
something wrong in this experience.” His the- 
ory is, that nobody feels jovial when in bondage ; 
but the fact is that this prisoner had a large en- 
dowment of mirthfulness, which inclined him to 
laugh even in circumstances of depression and 
sorrow. 

Did you ever go to a funeral that you did not 
see something that might be construed as humor- 
ous. I never did, and nevershall. I never went 
into a church that I did not see something humor- 
ous, and I never shall. Why? Because I am 
made so. Itis my nature to see that which is 
humorous. 

And so it is in respect to religious feelings. If 
God has put into a man’s mind a strong praying 
tendency, that may not make him a Christian. 
Prayer may not be religion any more than talk- 
ing is right talking, and any more than acting is 
right action. We must get rid of the idea that 
religion consists of a certain sort of feelings. It is 
the end for which all thoughts and feelings are 
brought together and harmoniously exercised. 
For life is a tune, and atune is made up of a suc- 
cession of sounds: It is not only a succession of 
sounds, but a succession of sounds carried through 
all the different parts. And religion is playin 
right, and in parts, and carrying the whole cho 
along with you. 

ARE ALL ACCOUNTABLE ALIKE? 

But it issaid, “ Does not God lay his commands 
upon all mankind alike, to love, and worship, and 
serve him?” Itis true that he lays his commands 
on them all; but it is not true that he lays them 
on all of them alike. He commands all men to 
love, and worship; and serve him ; and he leaves 
each one to do it according to the strength and 
the methods which are possible to him. I think 
that God praises himself and pleases himself by 
different developments of the same great primal 
qualities. As the alphabet is competent in its 
combinations to make ten thousand words, so the 
faculties of man’s mind, in their combinations, 
write different words, and sentences, and liturgies, 
all of which in their kind come up before God, 
and are accepted by him. 

DUTIES AND CAPACITIES IN HARMONY. 

I have but one other application that I will 
make this morning. Itseems to me that this view 
ought to relieve a great many persons from 
bondage. I have known persons who, because 
Christians whom they have seen, or of whom the 
have read, had certain eminent traits and experi- 
ences, spend their time in attempting to develop 
in themselves precisely the same experiences 
and traits. Now it often happens that they have 
not the endowments that lead them to have these 
things to the extent that they had them whom 
they would imitate. It is not their duty, there- 
fore, to attain them to that extent. 

Ifa man has a strong conscience, it does not 
follow that those who have a weak conscience 
should seek to have all the feelings that spring 
from that faculty in him. Being strong in con- 
science he may be weak in benevolence ; and ex- 
actly the opposite may be the case with you. And 
each of you is the natural schoolmaster of the 
other, and you ought to help each other. But 
neither of you can change into the other, or have 
the other’s experience. Before you seek to have 
another person’s experience, find out whether you 
are like that person. If you are not, you can not 
have his experience. Would you recommend 





our child to imitate those persons who have a 
ofty and noble earriage? Would you say to 
your son that is just five feet high, “ Imitate those 
men who are six feet high?’ Suppose a man but 
five feet high should attempt to walk like a tall 
man whose natural carriage was stately, and who 
walked without a thought of how he walked, 
people would say that he was a fool. KI is com- 
mendable in every one to cultivate a graceful and 
pleasing carriage, but it is nonsense for a pigmy 
to undertake to carry himself ikea Goliath. In 
general, you may imitate those who are dignified, 
but it must be with reference to what you are ; 
for it is not to be like somebody else, but to be 
like yourself that God calls you in this life. 

EACH PERSON MUST SERVE GOD THROUGH HIS OWN 

PECULIAR CAPACITIES. 

Some persons say, “I am not a very joyful 
Christian, and I suppose I ought to be.”’ To such 
I would say: Do not think so much about that ; 
be a Christian according to the bent of your 
own nature, without seeking any-particular expe- 
rience. Others say, “Ido not have much sense of 
sino. I do not condemn myself as some people 
do. They seem to be holy and good people, and 
yet they are all the time weeping because they 
are so wicked, as they say. On other hand, I 
love God and my fellow-men, and try to do 
right, and I am happy and cheerful.” Well, God 
made you to be cheerful and happy, and he made 
them to be serious andsad. There are more ways 
than one of manifesting a Christian life. They 
work in their way and by their faculties, and you 
work in your way and by your faculties. A but- 
terfly does not need to shed tears because it can 
not fly like an eagle, and an eagle doesnot need to 
shed tears because it can not flutter from flower 
to flower like a butterfly. God having made both, 
likes both. And having made men to differ one 


from another, he loves them all. 


FOLLOW CHRIST BY EVERY FACULTY. 

One man is a meditative quietist, and wants in- 
terior spiritual results, but his neighbor is a prac- 
4ical man who does not care for interior results, 
but who wants visible and tangible results ; 
and both of them should act according to their 
nature. Neither of them needs to do that for 
which he has no adaptation. If God made you to 
serve him in practical life, serve him there. If 
God made you so that the closet is irresistibly at- 
tractive to you, there is where you are to serve 
him. If God made you eminent in conscience, 
follow that conscience. If God made you with 
strong peculiarities toward worship by venera- 
tion, follow that. But do not cry because you 
can not follow each other. Follow Christ, keep- 
ing your eye on the dawn of the future. Follow 
him by those things that he has given you. Fol- 
low him by joy, by sorrow, by love, by fear, by 
trust, by conscience, by veneration, by every 
thing that is in you. Follow him by the royalty 
of your whole being. To follow Christ is religion. 
Then do not undertake to follow each other. You 
ean not do that if youtry. Do not stop a moment, 
or give a thought to yourself or each other, but 
let every man be true to his own nature, to God, 
and to the life of God that is in him. 





Tar Buss or Grvine.—“ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” If you doubt it, confer on 
friend or foe some unexpected favor, and notice 
how your beart will jump with joy. Try it, and 

ou will agree with us, that the giver is even more 
blessed than the receiver. Strange doctrine, is 


it not? And why is the world so long in finding 
it out? Phrenology explains the mystery, and 


makes it clear as the noon-day sun. 
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Psychology. 
PSYCHOLOGY: 


ITS PROGRESS, PRESENT STATE, AND PROSPECTS. 





SOMNAMBULISM. 

Havre, in our last article, az:plified the bold 
outlines of our subject that were previously 
sketched, by a more detailed consideration of the 
phenomena of Dreams, it is deemed proper to 
devote this article to a specific notice of the al- 
lied phenomena of Somnambulism. 

When dreams are vivid, and the mind, through 
the nervous system, retains its control over the 
organs of speech, there occurs a manifestation 
intermediate between simple dreaming and som- 
nambulism. This is called 


SOMNILOQUENCE, 

or talking in sleep. When the mind of the dream- 
er, in like manner, retains control over the mus- 
cles of the body, and particularly ‘oe organs of 
locomotion, the state is called 


SOMNAMBULISM, 

or sleep walking. The sleeper is then able to 
perform mental and physical functions exter- 
nally resembling those of the waking state, but 
differing from them by being prompted from a 
state of consciousness totally different from the 
ordinary waking state, and from a condition of 
the faculties sometimes wonderfully exalted. 
There is said to be sometimes in this state an 
astonishing augmentation of muscular force, ac- 
companied with a corresponding agility of motion 
and power of preserving equilibrium in difficult 
and delicate positions of the body ; and what is 
still more surprising, the somnambulist sometimes 
displays a singular power of sensational percep- 
tion that seems quite independent of any of the 
ordinary channels of the senses. In proof and il- 
lustration of this assertion, it is here proposed 
to cite a few facts. 

PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 


Weinholt, in his lectures on Somnambulism, 
cites the case of a girl of sixteen years, who was 
laboring under a disease called the Jouping aque, 
which was attended with occasional fits of som- 
nambulism. “The paroxysm generally attacked 
her in the morning, and consisted of a profound 
sleep. In this state she would jump, with aston- 
ishing activity, upon tables and chairs ; run, when 
permitted, with great rapidity, out of the house— 
generally to a particular place in the neighbor- 
hood ; and when she did not awake, she would 
return immediately, but sometimes by a different 
road and in a different direction. She not un- 
frequently left the high road and ran straight 
through the fields. She never fell or injured 
herself, however rough her path might be, or 
however fast she might run; and her speed was 
sometimes so great that her much stronger and 
more active brother could not keep pace with 
her. She frequently mounted on the garden wall, 
upon the uneven top of which she continued to 
run ; nay, she even went upon the edge of the 
house-roof, without once stumbling, much less 
falling.” 

A PERILOUS NIGHT WALK. 
The propensity of somnambulists to balance 
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themselves, as in the above cited case, in difficult 
and dangerous places, where they would not 
dare to go in their waking state, is one which 
often exhibits itself—as though the affection were 
accompanied by a peculiar excitation of the or- 
gan of weight. Some years ago, at a late hour 
one night, a large crowd of people were col- 
lected in Walnut Street, Philadelphia, gazing at a 
woman, in her night-clothes, promenading the 
roof of a four-story house on the opposite side of 
the street, and standing erect on the tip end of a 
dormer window, apparently looking over into the 
street. No one dared speak to her lest upon 
awaking she should fall to the ground ; until two 
policemen entered the house, climbed upon the 
roof, threw a rope around her and drew her in. 
ON A LIBERTY POLE. 

A somewhat similar case occurred in New 
York some years ago, in which a man was dis- 
covered one night, high upon a liberty pole in 
Cherry Street, with no other clothing on than his 
shirt. After a while he came down in safety, 
and a policeman conducted him to his chamber. 

THE SENSES. 

On examination, the eyes of somnambulists are 
gererally found to be turned upward and inward, 
as in ordinary sleep, and when the: pupil is 
visible, it is found to be largely distended, and 
insensible to the strongest stimulus of light. The 
senses of touch, hearing, and smell are also 
sometimes entirely closed, so that the persons 
may be pricked with sharp instruments; loud 
noises may be made near their ears, or the most 
pungent aromatics may be held under the nose, 
without causing the slightest manifestation of 
sensibility ; and yet the performances of these 
persons, often more exact and delicate than any 
of which they are capable in the normal state: 
necessarily suppose the existence of some pre- 
ternatural sense of sight and feeling. Even in 
those cases we have already cited, there must 
have been’an accurate perception of positions 
and surrounding things, in order to avoid col- 
lisions, stumbling, and falling. We will give a 
few other instances in illustration of the sense of 
sight in these persons with closed eyes. 

PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 

Weinholt cites a case that was minutely ob- 
served by Professor Feder, of a student who, 
during a severe nervous complaint, experienced 
several attacks of somnambulism. Upon these 
occasions, he would go from his bed-room to his 
parlor and back, open and shut the doors, as 
well as his closet, and take out of the latter 
whatever he wanted—pieces of music, pen, ink 
and paper—and all this with hiseyesshut. From 
among his music he selected a march from the 
opera Medea, laid his sheet in the proper situa- 
tion before him, and having found the appropriate 
key, he played the whole piece, with his usual 
skill, upon the harpsichord. * * * * One of the 
persons present turned the music upside down; 
this he immediately perceived, and when he re- 
commenced playing, he placed the sheet in its 
‘proper position. While playing, he remarked a 
string out of tune, upon whieh he stopped, put itin 
order, and again proceeded. He wrote a letter 
to his brother, and what he wrote was not only 
perfectly rational, but straight and legible. While 
Prof. Feder was on a visit to him one afternoon, 
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he observed that it was snowing, which Was ac- 
tually the case. On the same occasion, notwith- 
standing his eyes were still completely closed, he re- 

marked that the landlord of the opposite house 

was standing at the window, which was true, and 

that hats were hanging at the window of another 

room, which was also the fact.” 

WRITING SERMONS IN SLEEP. 

A case observed by the Archbishop of Bor. 
deaux, and reported in the great French Encyclo- 
pedia, has been frequently ovcied, but may here 
claim a passing notice. It was the case of a 
young ecclesiastic who was in the habit of getting 
up in his sleep and writing sermons. After writ- 
ing a page, with his eyes closed, he would stop 
and correct what he had written. Upon one oe- 
casion he had made use of the expression “ (% 
divin enfant.” On reading over the passage, he 
changed the adjective divin into adorable; and 
then, perceiving that the pronoun ce could not 
stand before adorable, he added a ¢ to the former, 
changing it to “cet.” At another time the Arch- 
bishop held a piece of pasteboard between the 
eyes of the somnambulist and the paper on which 
he was writing, but he continued to write on, 
without appearing to be incommoded in the 
slightest degree. In the same way he wrote 
music while in this state, also with his eyes per- 
fectly closed. 

SEEING FROM THE STOMACH. 

A case in some respects still more remarkable 
is one reported by M. Petitain, of a lady in Lyons, 
France, who was subject to fits of catalepsy, dur- 
ing which she had the faculty of seeing from the 
pit of her stomach. A Mons. Ballanche, desiring 
to witness the performances of this lady, was 
once admitted to her presence during one of her 
fits. He found her lying on the bed, motionless, 
and apparently in profound sleep. In the course 
of his interview he took a letter from his pocket, 
with whose contents he supposed he was per- 
fectly familiar, and laying it folded upon the 
stomach of the patient, asked her if she could 
read it. She answered that she could. He then 
asked if it did not mention a certain person 
whom he named; she said it did not. M. Bal- 
lanche being certain that the letter did name that 
person, repeated the question, when the somnam- 
bulist again denied that it did, at the same time 
pushing the letter away, and manifesting some 
impatience that her word should be doubted. 
Mr. Ballenche then went aside and examined the 
letter, and found to his astonishment that it was 
not the one he supposed it to be, and that the 
error was on his side. He then applied the letter 
he had first intended to produce, when she im- 
mediately recognized in it the name of the per- 
son he had mentioned. 

SECOND SIGHT —ANOTHER CASE. 

Mons. Ballanche was favored with a still far- 
ther test of this lady’s powers. Being told that 
she could read through the walls of the room, 
he took a book, went into an adjoining room, 
held, with one hand, the book open against the 
wall, and with the other took hold of the hand of 
& person present, and he in like manner forming 
a chain with others until the hand of the last 
person was laid on the pit of the patient’s stom- 
ach. The lady then immediately read the pages 
that were held against the wall, which were fre- 
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quently turned over, and read them without the 
smallest error. 
Jane Rider, known as the Springfield (Mass.) 
somnambulist, and whose case is reported by her 
bysician, Dr. Belden, exbibited a similar power 
of seeing with her eyes closed. In her fits she 
would attend to her ordinary household business, 
ng with facility through all parts of the 
use witbout coming in contact with things pur- 
posely thrown in her way ; would do the finest 
sewing with perfect neatness, play at backgam- 
mon and beat her antagonist, etc. 


THE SOUL NOT DEPENDENT ON THE BODY. 
What do these facts teach? That the soul, or 
intelligent principle, is not necessarily dependent 
for its cognitions of external things upon any of 
the ordinary channels of the five senses ; that the 
soul is, in some sense, independent of the body, 
even while in ostensible connection with the lat- 
ter; thus that the soul is not the mere result of 
the material organization, which must cease to 
exist when the organism is dissolved, but that, 
being superior to matter, it may survive the 
wreck of matter, and live with all its faculties in 
a higher state of exaltation than any of which 
they are capable while encumbered with fleshy 
integuments. 
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on the snow while his master was taking down 
the deer ; his short tail left its impression in the 
snow. 

Thus, by the powers of “ observation,” which are 
great in the untutored Indian, he was enabled to 
describe a person he had not seen, to detect the 
thief, and fix the crime on him by strong circum- 
stantial evidence. 

AnoTueR,--A young man applied to a Quaker 
for a vacant clerkship, describing himself as well 
suited to the place, temperate, regular habits, 
etc, etc. When the old gentleman desired to 
look at the young man’s watch, the request was 
readily granted, and the inquisitor proceeded to 
examine the inside case, where he discovered it 
was all scratched up by the key, which, being 
used by an unsteady hand, indicated to the close 
observer that the hand which wound it did not 
keep regujar hours; that it must have been 
wound up in the dark. and that its owner dissi- 


| pated. He concluded the young man would not 


In reality, the higher phenomena of somnam- | 


bulism, are of the same general class with those 
which accompany the higher mesmeric states, and 
which are commonly known as 
“ OLAIRVOYANCE.”’ 
Neither of these two states can be proved by 


independent facts without giving strong pre- | 


sumptive evidence of the reality of the other. 
Both are rich in the most valuable materials for 
psychological science, aud for that reason they 
claim the more profound study of philosophers 
than they have hitherto received. 


een tee ene 
OBSERVATION AND REFLECTION, 
INCLUDING “INSTINCT AND REASON.” 


Tue following anecdotes illustrate the action 
of both the perceptive and reflective faculties in 
a happy manner. The first is a dialogue be- 
tween an Indian and a white man, relating to a 
deer which had been killed by the Indian, and 
hung upon the limbs of a tree. 

Indian to White Man. Have you seen a little 
old white man with a deer on his back, a long 
gun, and a little short-tailed dog pass by of late? 

White Man. No. Why do youask? And how 
do you know it was a little old white man with a 
long gun, and a little short-tailed dog? 

Indian. The deer had been hung up so high that 
the thief could not reach it till he had first placed 
logs and blocks by the side of the tree on which 
to stand when he managed to gei the “ game.” 
He—the Indian—therefore inferred it was a small 
man who stole it, 

White Man. But how do you know he had a 
long gun? 

Indian. Because, seeing where it had been set 
on the ground, and observing the mark where it 
touched the side of the tree higher up, showing 
it must have been a long gun. 

White Man. How do you know he was an old 
white man? 

Indian. I know he was a white man, for he 
turned his toes out in walking, whioh an Indian 
does not do; and I know he was old, because he 
took short steps. 

White Man. How do you know he had a small 
dog with a short tail ? 

Indian. By his tracks, and seeing where he sat 


suit. 

DETECTED BY HIS TEETH.—A mother, when using 
her beeswax, found that a considerable portion 
of the cake had disappeared, and on examination 
she saw the prints of human teeth onit. But who 
could have eaten her wax? She looked again, 
and saw the prints of the teeth, and at once 


| called the children and charged them with the 





offense. One and all denied it. Butthe sagacious 
mother required each to open the mouth, when 
she compared the impression left on the wax with 
the teeth of each youngster, and when she came 
to the rogue she said, “ Ah, you are the one !””— 
and to prove it, she fitted the indentations to the 
large, well-formed teeth of the boy, and found an 
exact fit. The lad confessed, promised to do so 
no more, and was forgiven. 


Tue Lost Camet.—The following anecdote is 
a still more striking illustration of the powers of 
correct observation and inference, and goes to 
prove that we may judge something by everything 
we see, 

A dervise was journeying alone in the desert, 
when two merchants suddenly met him. “You 
have lost a camel,” said he to the merchants. 
“Indeed we have,” they replied. “ Was he not 
blind in his right eye and lame in his left leg?” 
said the dervise. “He was,” replied the mer- 
chants. “Had he lost a front tooth?” said the 
dervise. “ He had,” replied the merchants. “ And 
was he not laden with honey on one side and 
wheat on the other?’ “Most certainly he was,” 
they replied; “and as you have seen him so 
lately, and describe him so particularly, you can, 
in all probability, conduct us unto him.” “My 
friends,” said the dervise, “I have never seen 
your camel, nor ever heard of him, but from 
you.” “A pretty story, truly!’ said the mer- 
chants ; “‘ but where are the jewels which formed 
a part of his cargo?” “TI have neither seen your 
camel nor your jewels,” repeated the dervise. 
On this they seized his person and forthwith hur- 
ried him before the Cadi, where, on the strictest 
search, nothing could be found upon him, nor 
could any evidence whatever be adduced to con- 
vict him either of falsehood or of theft. They 
were then about to proceed against him as a sor- 
cerer, when the dervise, with great calmness, 
thus addressed the court: “I have been much 











— 


amused with your surprise, and own that there 
has been some ground for your suspicions ; but I 
have lived long, and alone ; and I can find ample 
scope for observation in a desert. I knew that I 
had crossed the track of a camel that had strayed 
from its owner, because I saw no marks of human 
footsteps on the same route ; I knew that the ani- 
mal was blind in one eye, because it had cropped 
the herbage only on one side of the path; and I 
perceived that it was lame in one leg, from the 
faint impression which that particular foot had 
produced upon the sand; I concluded that the 
animal had lost one tooth, because wherever it 
had grazed, a small tuft of herbage was left unin- 
jured in the center of its bite. As to that which 
formed the burden of the beast, the busy ants in- 
formed me that it was corn on the one side, and 
= clustering flies that it was honey on the 
other. 


[Teach your children to observe closely, reflect 
carefully, and describe exactly what they see. 
By this, that habit of reckless exaggeration and 
loose description, now so common, would in a 
great measure be avoided. Indeed, this is ene 
way, the way to educate children.] 


—————2 + 
MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS 
IN ENGLAND IN 1861, 


Tue London Illustrated News of April 25th con- 
tains the following : 

“The Registrar-General has just published his 
balance-sheet of births, marriages, and deaths for 
the year 1861. He tells us that the population is 
increasing at the rate of a million every five years. 
In the year 1861 there were fewer marriages, 
fewer deaths, but more births, than the average. 
The excess of births over deaths was 261,292, and 
the conjunction of a higher birth-rate with a 
lower death-rate caused that excess to be greater 
than the usual amount, which is about 245,000. 
The number of marriages was 163,706, of which 
130,697, or about four fifths, were solemnized ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church. In the same 

ear there were 355,972 boys and 340,434 girls 

orn. Somersetshire was the only county in 
which the girls exceeded the boys. The returns 
relating to marriages present some curious par- 
ticulars. In 1861 thirty-five girls were married at 
fifteen years of age, one to a man above forty- 
five, and another to a man above fifty. Five 
widows married a second time at nineteen, and 
twenty-three widows married again after seventy. 
Twenty-six women married after they had seen 
three-score years and ten, one of them to a man 
under thirty. A lad of sixteen married a woman 
of five-and-twenty, and two men above eighty 
married women of twenty and twenty-one. Ten 
men married at sixteen, fifty-five at seventeen, 
473 at eighteen, 157 at above seventy. Thirty-five 
girls married at fifteen, 202 at sixteen, 1,206 at 
seventeen, and two women at above eighty— 
making the marrying time of women extend over 
sixty-five years. These statements are much below 
the real fact ; for the precise ages of persons mar- 
rying were stated in less than two thirds of the 
marriages of the year. The returns relating to 
persons married in 1861 distinguish six of the men 
as divorced men, and five of the women as di- 
vorced women. In one instance, in St. Pancras, 
a marriage is returned as being of a divorced man 
to a divorced woman.” 


[Consider thése incongruities! This marriage 
institution is not regarded by many in the right 
light, and too many marriages solemnized on 
earth can not be recorded with approval in 
heaven. We have some thoughts on “Love, 
Courtship, and Marriage” to preseat to the read- 
ers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a8 800N as 
space permits, and hope to make the subject clear 
on philosophical and scientific principles.] 
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A nose physiognomically good is of unspeakable weight 

in the balance of physiognomy.— Lavater. 
THE NOSE NOT TO BE IGNORED. 

Tue nose is the leading feature in the human 
face (which is the reason, probably, why most 
people ‘‘ follow their noses’’) ; and “ as plain as 
the nose on your face,"’ is plain enough for any 
practical purpose. If we shall succeed in making 
the important truths we purpose to set forth in 
this article as obvious as the facial organ from 
which they are deduced, our readers will have no 
cause, to accuse us of obscurity, or to ‘* turn up 
their noses’’ at our subject. 

We are not disposed to exalt the nose at the 
expense of the eyes, the mouth, or any other fea- 


Fre. 1.—Tue Evmropran. 
ture ; but its prominence, the impossibility of 
concealing it, and its comparative immobility, in- 
vest it with great interest and importance as an 
index of character and a measure of force in 
races, nations, and individuals. A skillful dis- 
sembler may disguise, in a degree, the expression 
of the mouth ; the hat may be slouched over the 
eyes ; the chin may be hidden in an impenetrable 
thicket of beard; but the nose will stand out 





| the sign and measure of development. 








| jeeting mouths with prominent teeth and ex 


and ‘‘ make its sign,” in spite of all precautions. 
It utterly refuses to be ignored, and we are, as it 
were, compelled to give it our attention. 

THE NOSE AS A SIGN OF DEVELOPMENT. 

We will look at the nose, in the first place, as 
It will be 
seen that its various contours mark every stage 
of human progress, whether in individ- 
uals or in a race. The baby-nose is a di- 
minutive pug—the nose of weakness and 
undevelopment; and it properly retains 
its inward curve till the age of puberty, 
when the interior force of the new life, 
which at that epoch expands the whole 
physical system, pushes the nasal bone 
outward and downward, and the organ 


So 


Fia, 2. 


| assumes its more permanent form, in accordance 


with the mental status of the individual and of 
the race to which he belongs. A straight or an 
aquiline nose, projecting from the rounded 
cheeks of a little child, is an absolute deformity, 
betokening a most unhealthy precociousness of 
mind and body. Unfortunately, examples of 
this abnormal development are not rare, espe- 
cially in this country, where the forcing system 
of education is so much in vogue, and parents 
are so anxious that their children shall appear 


| clever, or, in our dialect, ‘‘ smart.’’ 


Fie. 38.* Fie. 4. 


Noses which fail properly to assert themselves, 
on their entrance into a man’s or a woman’s es- 
tate, afford examples of arrested development, which, 
we are sorry to say, are as common as ignorance 
and sin, even in our most cultivated communities. 

Here, side by side, are two outlined profiles— 
portraits, we will suppose, of two Irish girls—the 
one (fig. 4), ‘‘ the daughter of a noble house,’’ 
whose ancestors have been, from time immemo- 


* To show that degradation of physical structure is 
simultaneous with mental degradation, we quote the fol- 


| lowing statements, made on the authority of the Dublin 


University Magazine: 
“There «re certain districts in Leitrim, Sligo, and 


| Mayo, chiefly inhabited by descendants of the native 
| Irish driven by the British from Armagh and the south 
| of Down, about two centuries ago. These 

| ancestors were well-grown, able-bodied, an 
| are now reduced to an average stature of five feet two 


le, whose 
comely, 


inches, are pot-bellied, bow-legged, and abortively fea- 
tured, and are especially remarkable for open pro- 
posed gums 
(4. ¢., prognathous-jawed—the Negro type), their advanc- 
ing cheek-bones and depressed nosea bearing barbarism 
on their very front. In other words, within so short a pe- 
riod, they seem to have acquired a prognathous type of 


| skull, like the savages of Australia, thus giving such an 


example of deterioration from known causes, as almost 
compensates by its value to future ages for the sufferings 
and debasement which past generations have endured in 
perfecting its appalling lesson.” 

For further facts and illustrations see also “Hints Toward 
Physical Perfection.” (Published by Fowler and Wells.) 





| finer the nose: 
| Ethiopian and the Mongolian with the Caucasian 





ore wnnnnsoctiiil 
rial, lords of the soil, and who inherits the men. 
tal and physical results of ten Senerations of 
culture and refinement ; the other (fig, 8), the 
offspring of some low “‘ bog trotter,’’ whose sole 
birth- right is the degradation and brutality trans. 
mitted through as many generations of ignorance 
and vulgarity, among the denizens of mud huts, 
and in oppression, dependence, and poverty, 


Fie. 5.—Tue Mone@ouran. 


‘Look on this picture, and then on that.” They 
speak for themselves. The noses alone tell the 
story of their wearers’ rank and condition. The 
one is elegant, refined, and beautiful ; the other, 
gross, rude, and ugly. The one is fully and 
harmoniously developed, the other is developed 
only in the direction of deformity. 

It is the same with nations as with individuals. 
The more cultivated and advanced the race, the 
Compare, in this particular, the 


(figs. 1, 5, and 6). It will be seen that the noses 
of the first two, though differing widely from 


| each other in many particulars, agree in being 


both compressed and shortened, in comparison 
with the last ; approaching, in this respect, the 
snouts of the lower animals, which seldom pro | 
ject beyond the jaws. 

In the Caucasian, the nose averages in length 
one third of the face ; in the Mongolian the av- 
erage is about one fourth, and in the Ethiopian 


Fie. 6.—Pror. 8. G. Mortex. 


somewhat less. In its horizontal projection the 
difference between the white race and the other 
two is still greater, as a glance at our portraits 
will show. 

“ An inch on a man’s nose,”’ a late writer says, 
‘*would be, in a majority of cases, 4 striking 
elongation ; but the antique sculptors, when they 
had modeled the noblest and most symmetrical 
human face, full of strength and dignity, poweT. 
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| degree of sameness. 
infancy, and the mass of the people are uneducat- 
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Tenn 
gpd majesty, the face of an ide2l monarch or 
/ hero, had only to add a few lines to the length of 
| the nose, and the face becomes that of agod. So 
the great painters, in the revival of art in Eu- 


rope, 


the countenances of holy personages, have made 
their faces divine by the idealization of this sin- 


Look, for example, at the ‘‘ Ecce 


gle feature. 








Fre. 7.—Juiivus Casar. 
Homo” of Correggio, or at the Madonnas of 
Raphael. I think that if there were any doubt 
whether a Greek statue were intended for a deity 
ora mortal, it could always be settled by meas- 


uring the nose. There are striking proofs of the 


| accuracy of the ancient sculptors in their repre- 
| sentations of mortals. 
| from Nincveh might have been copied from pho- 
tographs taken at the Royal Exchange. 
| groes of the Egyptian frescoes are the veritable 


The Hebrews on the slabs 
The Ne- 
Sambos of a plantation in Brazil or Alabama. 


And, please to observe, in each case the nose is 
the distinguishing feature. It «vas from observa- 


| tion, then, that they gave their great men great 


noses ; great, I mean, in the true elements and 
signs of greatness. Naturally they expanded 
thesg when they attempted the representation of 
divine attributes.’’ 

In their noses, as well as in their other fea- 
tures, the less advanced the race, the greater the 
While, nations are in their 


ed, the features, receiving no impression from 





| Fie. 8.—Lvorstivs. 

within, take the form impressed from without, 
and follow the national type. Perhaps no nation 
displays a more universal dead level and general 


sameness than the snub-nosed Chinesé. Their 
faces seem to be all cast in the same mold. Their 
form of government is admirably adapted to keep 
the people in a state of childhood. Every supe- 
tior in China, from the Emperor to the Manda- 
tin, is “a father,’ and must be obeyed without 











Penn 
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question or demur.. A people thus treated as 
children, must ever remain in a state of infancy, 
and bear about in their noses the sign of their 


weakness and dependence. 
when they have gathered all beauty into | 


NOSES CLASSIFIED. 

An English writer, whose interesting and in- 
genious work on nasology” is before us. adopts 
the following classification of noses : 

I. The Roman or Aquiline Nose ; 

Il. The Greek or Straight Nose ; 

Ill. The Cogitative or Wide-Nostriled Nose ; 

IV. The Jewish or Hawk Nose ; 

V. The Snub or Short, Flat Nose ; and 

VI. The Celestial or Turn-up Nose. 

‘ Between these,’’ he adds, ‘: there are infinite 
crosses and intermixtures, which will at first em- 
barrass the student, but which, after a little prac- 
tice, he will be able to distinguish with tolerable 
precision.”’ 

THE ROMAN NOSE. 

This is the executive, the energetic, the de- 
cided, the aggressive nosc—the nose of the con- 
queror. Plato designates it, from it being indic- 
ative of power, ‘‘ the royal nose.’’ The ancient 
artists fave this nose to Jupiter, Hercules, Mi- 





—— —_ 


Fie. 9.—Dante’s Beatrice. 


nerva Bellatrix, and other energetic deities. It 
loves power and dominion ; seeks per- 

sonal aggrandizement ; and pushes 

onward toward its object with a ter- 

rible energy, a stern determination, 

and an utter disregard of the little 

courtesies of life. From Julius Cx- 

sar to Lord Wellington, the charac- 

ter of the Roman-nosed arbiters of 

human destiny has been in these re- 

spects the same. For proof of this con- 

Fre. 10. 
the Censor, Charlemagne, Charles V. of Spain, 
Canute, Columbus, Americus Vespucius, Cortes, 
Pizarro, Robert Bruce, Queen Elizabeth, the 
Earl of Chatham, Hendrick Hudson, Daniel 


Boone, General Danicl Morgan, Francis Marion, | 
Andrew Jackson, Sam Houston, Thomas H. Ben- | 
ton, Winfield Scott, and Zachary Taylor (and we | 


might mention twenty more), all of whom had 
either strictly Roman noses, or noses closely ap- 
proaching that type. These were persons, though 
not all conquerors on the field of war, whom no 
hardship could deter, no fear daunt, no affection 
turn aside from any purpose they had undertaken 








* Notes on Noses. London. 1852 





sult the biographies of Sesostris, Cato | 


—that purpose being, in most cases, pursued with 
a reckless disregard of personal ease and the wel- 
fare of others. 

Numerous portraits, both in marble and on 
coins. demonstrate that the nose we are consider- 


| ing was very properly named from the ancient 
| conquerors of the world, among whom it was a 


peculiarly characteristic feature, and who mani- 
fested in a most remarkable degree the traits of 
character which it indicates. 

Noses of the true Cesarian type are compara- 





Fie. 11.—Vinert. 


tively rare at the present day ; but those which 
closely approach it, and which we shall call Ro- 
man, since they are of the same general form, are 
not uncommon among Europeans and Americans. 
The departure from the classical type generally 
consists in a slight downward removal of the 
most prominent portion of the ridge. 
THE GREEK NOSE. 
Natural refinement, artistic tastes, and great 
love of the beautiful, whether indicated by it or 
not, generally accompany this classic 
nose. It takes its name, as is well 
known, from the wonderful art-loving 
Greeks, in whose physiognomy it was a 
prominent characteristic. It was not 
of course universal among them, but 
belonged to many of their historical 
characters, and especially to the wo- 
men ; and their sculptors gave this trait 
Fie: 12. to Juno, Venus, Apollo, and all the 
rest of the more refined of their deities. 


4.4 





Fre. 13.—A Brpovin Aras. 

“The owner of the Greek nose,’’ the English 
writer already referred to says, ‘is not without 
some energy in the pursuit of that which is agree- 
able to his tastes; but, unlike the owner of the 
Roman nose, he can not exert himself in eppos- 
tion to his tastes.’’ ‘This remark is strikingly true 


| when applied to the Greeks themselves, as history 


clearly shows. 
Among the distinguished Greek-nosed men of 
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more modern days, we may mention Petrarch, 
Milton, Spenser, Boccacio, Canova, Raffaelle, 
Claude, Rubens, Murillo, Titian, Addison, Vol- 
taire, Byron, and Shelley. Greek-nosed women 
have not been entirely wanting in modern days. 
Among the literary ones, Hannah More, Letitia 
Barbauld, Felicia Hemans, Mary Tighe, Maria 
Edgeworth, and Madame de Stael are well 
known. Of women celebrated for their beauty, 
from Andromache to Pauline de Borghese, nearly 
all have had noses either purely Greek or closely 
approaching that form. Judging by such por- 
traits of them as have come under our observa- 
tion, such was the nose of St. Catharine, Vittoria 
Colonna, Isabella of Castile, Catharine II. of Rus- 
sia, Heloise, Petrarch’s Laura, Dante's Beatrice, 
Elenora d’Este, Beatrice Cenci, and many others 
who might be named. It is the most beautiful 
nose in woman, and agrees with her superior 
natural refinement of character and clegant 
tastes. ‘*‘ The Greek-nosed woman,”’ one of her 





admirers says, ‘‘ whether born in a cottage ora 


palace, makes everything about her beautiful. 
Taste presides alike in the adornment of her per- 


son and the furnishing and embellishing her | 


rooms. A wreath of green leaves or a little vase 
of flowers may as truly show it as a tiara of pearls 
or the appointments of a luxurious Loudoir.”’ 

The noses of poets and artists, it may be ob- 
served, often have the Greek form, or show a ten- 
dency toward it. Thus Virgil, though a Roman, 
had a Greek nose, like many more modern wor- 
shipers of the muse. 

Alexander the Great, Constantine, Frederick 
Il. of Prussia, Alfred the Great, Washington, 
Napoleon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sydney, 
Lorenzo de Medici, Richelieu, and Wolsey had 
noses compounded of the Roman and the Greek, 
but approaching more nearly to the former. A 
combination in which the Greek element pre- 
dominates is not uncommon among either men 
or women of culture and refinement, and forms 
a very beautiful and desirable nose. 





Fic. 14—Tusopostvs tae Great. 


THE JEWISH NOSE. 
This form of nose is almost universal among 
the Israelites, from whom it receives its common 
name, 
the Jewish nation, however, who pos- 
sess this form of profile in common with 
all the inhabitants of Syria and the 
Syrian races everywhere; and Sir G. 
iy Wilkinson proves that the nations rep- 
resented in the Egyptian sculpture with 
the hawk-nose are not always Jews, 
Fis. 15. as was once supposed, but Syrians. 
The ancient Pheenicians were Syrians, and the 
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portraits we have of these people on the Egyp- 


| tian sculpture, as read by Sir G. Wilkinson, all 


| 


exhibit this form of nose. The Arabs of the | 


present day—descendants of Abraham through 


the wild son of Hagar—have features, in many 


| respects, similar to those of the Jews. A large | 


number of portraits of Arabs of all classes and | 
ranks, taken by French artists in Africa, and now | 


before us, show that the form of nose called Jew- 





Fie. 16.—Tue Emperor Paci. 


ish is all but universal among them. Our wood- 
cut (fig. 13) is copied from one of these portraits. 
Our English nasologist, whose classification we 


| are here following, calls the Jewish or Syrian 


nose the ‘‘ commercial nose,’’ and says that ‘it 


| indicates worldly shrewdness, insight into char- 





It is by no means peculiar to | 


| have represented. 


acter, and the ability to turn that insight toa 
profitable account.’’ How well this agrees with 
its true physiognomical indications will appear 
farther on. 

The Emperor Vespasian, his son Titus, Theo- 
dosius the Great, Mahomet, Correggio the artist, 
Adam Smith, Albert Gallatin, Peter Stuyvesant, 
and other noted men, had the Jewish nose ; and 
many well-developed specimens of it may be seen 
any fine day on Chatham Street, in our good city 
of New York. 


THE SNUB NOSE. 

The fact that this is the nose of weakness and 
undevelopment, as we have shown it to be, pre- 
cludes the possibility of it being, through its own 

merits, an historical nose. Such a flat- 

tened and shortened proboscis can not, 

in the nature of things, have made 

any legible mark on the records of the 

world’s progress. Its wearers have 

never conquered realms and enslaved 

4 nations, like the owners of the royal 
Roman nose, or built magnificent tem- 

Fic.17. ples and adorned them with works of 
high art, like the Greek-nosed children of genius. 

A few personages who have accidentally, or by 
force of circumstances, become historical, how- 
ever, had noses more or less snubbed. The fol- 
lowing are all that occur to us at present—James 
I., George I., the Emperor Paul of Russia, and 
Kosciusko. Of these, the last is the only one 
who has any claim at all to be called great, and 
his nose, if a portrait of him in our possession be 
correct, was not so markedly snubbed as some 
It was not, however, a very 


| strong nose, nor was he a man of very great force 


of character. With a Roman nose on her lead- 
er’s face, Poland might now have been free. 
“* Peenitet me hujus nasi,’’ exclaims the author of 
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the English ‘‘ Notes on Noses.’’ “We wish we 
had never undertaken to write of these Noses, 
Having done so, however, we must fulfil our en. 
gagement; but the mind shrinks from the 
thought, that after contemplating the powerfy 
Roman-nosed movers of the world’s destinies, and 
the refined and elegant Greek-nosed temple. 
builders, it must descend to the horrid bathos, 
the imbecile inanity of the Snub. Perhaps the 
reader expects that we are going to be very funny 
on the subject of these noses. But we are not; 
far from it. A Snub nose is to us a subject of 
most melancholy interest. We behold in it 
proof of the degeneracy of the human race. We 
feel that such was not the shape of Adam's nose 
—that the type has been departed from—that 
the depravity of man’s heart has extended itself 
to his features, and that, to parody Cowper's line, 
“God made the Roman, and man made the Snub.” 





TUE CELESTIAL NOSE. 
Add somewhat to the length of the Snub, and 


give it a turn upward, and you have 

the Celestial nose—le nez retroussé of the | 
French. It is \ue exact converse of the 
Jewish nose, being concave where the 
latter is convex. The noses of women 
often have this incurvation, and such 
noses in the fair sex are not without 
their ardent admirers. The Celestial 
may be defined as the inquisitive nose. 
It serves as a perpetual interrogation 

point. Fie. 18. 

In little children the Snub and Celestial noses 

, are beautiful, because congruous with 

ae our ideas of the weakness and ductil- 

ity of childhood. For the same ree 

son, we do not find them without 

their charm in woman, whom we are 

not displeased to find more or less de- 

pendent upon us for support and pro- 


~/) 


Fie. 19. 


founded with noses of the other 
classes, which simply turn up a little 





Fic. 20.—O.tver CroMwELL. 


at the end. The true Celestial presents a contin- 
uous concavity from the root to the tip. 
TRISTRAM SHANDY ON THE NOSE. 

‘« Tt appears that Mr. Shandy, senior, was & 8& 
gacious, an observant, and a learned man. We 
need not add, therefore, that he was deeply im 
pressed with the importance of his son having ® 
good nose; an1 most pathetic was his sorrow 
when fhe bridge of it was broken. His owt 
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tection. This nose must not be con- 
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| fumily had suffered through soveral generations 
| oma defect in the length of an ancestor's nose. 
fis great-grandfather, when tendering his hand 
| gpd heart to the lady who afterward consented 


‘make him the happiest of men,’ was forced | 


| gcapitulate to her terms, owing to the brevity 
of his nose. 
“Jt is most unconscionable, madam,’ said he, 
| «that you, who have only two thousand pounds 
to your fortune, should demand from me an 
allowance of three hundred pounds a year.’ 
#*Because you have no nose, sir.’ 
“*'Sdeath ! madam, ’tis a very good nose.’ 
“Tis for all the world like an ace-of-clubs.’ 
“‘My great-grandfather was silenced :’ and 
for many years after the Shandy family was bur- 
dened with the payment of this large annuity 
out of a small estate, because his great-grand- 
fither had aSnub nose. Well might Mr. Shandy 
(the father of Tristram) say, ‘ that no family, how- 
wer high, could stand against a succession of 
short noses !’’’ ' 
WHAT IS A COGITATIVE NOSE? 
Hitherto we have looked at the nose merely in 


profile. The author of the little volume before 


us bas made a class based on 
the width of the nose, and 
/\ called it the Cogitative. His 
/ theory is that “it indicates 


é a cogitative mind, having 


strong powers of thought, 
and given to serious medita- 
Fic. 21. tion.” 

views on the subject for another place, we will 
ilow Mr. Warwick (we believe that is the 
athor’s name, though it is not on his title-page) 
te tell for himsel? how he came to the conclusion 
that broad noses indicate cogitative minds. He 

says : 
“This nose long puzzled us. We found it 
among men of all pursuits, from the warrior to 
the peaceful theologian. Noticing it more par- 


ticularly among the latter, we were at one time 
inclined to call it the religious nose ; but further 





Fie. 22.- Stmonen GARDINER. 
obsei vation convincing us that that term was too 
limited, we were compelled to abandon“it. We 
were next, from seeing it frequent among scien- 
tific men, disposed to call it the philosophic nose ; 
bat this was found to be too confined also, as, in 
the modern acceptaiion of the term, it seemed to 
exclude the theologians, and we moreover traced 
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it accompanying other and very different con- 
ditions of mind. It soon became manifest, how- 
ever, that it was noticeable only among very first- 
rate men men of the very highest excellence in 
their several departments), and that search must 
be made for some common property of mind 
which however directed by other causes, would 
always lead to eminence. It appeared to us that 





Fic. 23.—Bivcuer. 
this property was deep, close meditation, intense 
concentrated thought, eminently ‘cogitative’ in 
fact; and, therefore, we adopted this term, which 
permits to have incladed in it all serious thinkers, 
whatever the subject of their cogitations.” 

THE REASON WHY. 

From what has already been said, it will appear 
evident that the nose is an index feature—that 
whichever way it may turn, upward or down- 
ward, or outward into illimitable space—it al- 
ways points to something. But what? Why are 
Roman-nosed people energetic, warlike, and 
aggressive? Why have the Greek-nosed nations 
been builders of temples and palaces, adorned 
with columns and statues? Why are Snubs weak, 
and Celestials inquisitive and impudent? Why, 
in short, has any particular nose its paficular 
character rather than any other? This is what 
we are about to show. We begin with 


THE APPREHENSIVE NOSE. 
The best and most beautiful noses, as we have 
seen, are one third of the 
length of the face. “Take 
from the Apollo’s nose,” 
Fuseli says, “the tenth 
part of an inch, and the 
god is lost.” Take from 
any handsome nose the 
tenth part of an inch, or 
even less, and you detract 
from its beauty and its 
physiognomical express- 
iveness in the exact pro- 
portion in which you snub 
it, as will appear from 
what follows : 
The perpendicular length 
of the nose, from the root 


Fre. 24. 


downward (fig. 24, a, b), indicates what Dr. 
Redfield has called Apprehension, a term, how- 
ever, which very imperfectly expresses the nature 


of the faculty to which it is applied. It imparts, 
when fully developed, not only a quick appre- 
hension, which (acting with Cautiousness) keeps 








one on the alert and constantly looking out for 
“breakers ahead,” but it gives also, perhaps 
partly through its action upon other faculties, a 
deep insight into character and a forecast that 
anticipates the events of the future and the in- 
tentions of men, in a practical and material sort 
of away. Perverted, it makes a person in the 
highest degree suspicious and distrustful of the 
motives and intentions of others. Dr. Redfield 
says: 

“ The sign of this faculty is larger in the Italians 
and the French than in the English and Scotch, 
and they are more remarkable for the traits of 
character which it imparts. The Irish, too, are 
very suspicious, apprehending dangers where there 
are none,* at the same time they are quick to an- 
ticipate the thoughts and wishes of others. * * * 
Even in some of the lower animals it gives a won- 
derful insight into character, as in the crow, the 
raven, the fox, the dog, the elephant, and many 
others which have this sign large.” 

An undue downward extension of the nose, 
caused by an excessive development 
of Apprehension (fig. 25), indicates a 
tendency to despondency and dark 
forebodings of the future. A person 
with this excessively elongated nasal 
protuberance, aptly called the Melan- 
choly nose, is liable to be unnecessa- 
rily fearful of dangers (often imagin- 
ary), and to make himself miserable 
by “borrowing troubles,” end in- 
dulging in “the blues.” With such 
persons the future is allowed to overshadow and 
darken the present as with a cloud of sorrow. 
Calvin, John Knox, Bishop Gardiner (fig. 22), 
Spenser, and Dante had noses of this character. 

The Melancholy nose is often seen in clergy- 
men, who dwell more on fear than on hope in 
their discourses. 

THE INQUISITIVE NOSE. 
The horizontal length of the nose from the lip 


Fie. 25. 





Fre. 26.—Azx. WILson. 
outward (fig. 24, c,d) indicates thefaculty 


of Inquisitiveness. When Apprehension 
is emall and this faculty large, the nose 
is inclined to turn up (figs. 19 and 27), 
as it often does in children, who are 
very inquisitive, but have, in general, 
very little Apprehension, 
Persons with this sign large ask a 
Frc. 27. great many questions, and take great 





* Our own observation has failed to confirm this stote- 
ment in reference to the Irish, The Scorch manifest in 
their character more of the qualities of caution and sus- 

ion than the Irish. 
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pains to draw people ont, and to get possession 
of their secrets. They have “inquiring minds,” 
and are continually in close pursuit of knowledge 
of all kinds. Detectives, who are engaged in 
ferreting out offenders against the laws, and 
bringing to light deeds of darkness, develop this 
sign largely. It is supposed also to give a dis- 
position to dig in the earth in search of treasures 
or of food, and, in co-operation with Acquisitive- 
ness, to give a sordid disposition of mind. It is 
greatly developed in the low Irish, and in their 
fellow-dirt-diggers the hogs, both of whom, by 
the way, are very fond of potatoes, which are to 
be got only by disturbing the soil! 

Where both Apprehension and Inquisitiveness 
are large—the one striving to extend the nose 
perpendicularly, and the other pushing it out 
horizontally—there sometimes occurs a thicken- 
ing of the end of the nasal organ, forming what 
is edlled a “ bottle nose.” 


EXECUTIVE NOSES. 


On the ridge of the nose, indicated by the 
horizontal projection of the bone, from the lower 
end ‘of the bone, but not of the cartilage) to 
within about half a finger’s breadth of the root 
(fig. 24, A A), is situated the sign of Combative- 
ness or Executiveness.* This faculty has three 
forms of manifestation, or more properly speak- 
ing, perhaps, there are three Executive faculties— 


1. Self-Defense ; 

2. Relative Defense ; and 

3. Attack. 

We may therefore divide the Executive noses 
into three classes, and denominate them— 

1. The Defensive Nose ; 

2. The Irritable Nose ; and 

3. The Aggressive Nose. 


1. THE DEFENSIVE NOSE. 


The sign of Self-Defense is the breadth or an- 
terior projection of the nose just 
above the tip (fig. 24, e) caused by 
the prominence of the nasal bone at 
that point. This faculty manifests 
itself in a disposition to stand on the 
defensive. It does not “carry the 
war into Africa,” but, being always 
ready for a fight, sometimes considers 
itself attacked when it is not. A per- 

Fis. 2% son with this sign large likes to be on 
the opposite side; is inclined to contradict ; 
loves argument; is easily provoked ; and does 
not like to be elbowed, crowded, leaned upon, 
or interfered with in any way. You may read 
noli me tangere on his nose. On his own ground 
he will fight to the death, and in argument is 
pretty sure to have the last word. 

Its national manifestation finds expression in 
the adoption of the adage—“In peace prepare 
for war,” in standing armies, forts, arsenals, etc., 
and in a defensive attitude generally. 


2. THE IRRITABLE NOSE. 


The faculty of Relative Defense, or the dispo- 
sition to defend others, is indicated on the ridge 





* We prefer the latter term, as this faculty includes, in 
its three-fold manifestation, the qual ties that are attrib- 
tuted, in the phrenological classification, to Destructive- 
ness, as well as those that belong to Combativeness. 





of the nose above Self-Defense, or about the 
middle (fig. 24,f). It mani- ; 
fests itself in the defense of 
kindred, friends, home, and 
country. With this sign 
large, a person is disposed to 
espouse the cause of others, 
especially the weak and de- 
fenseless ; to defend his fam- 
ily, friends, and native land; 
to resist every encroachment 
upon the rights of the people ; 
and to receive the hardest 
blows rather than allow them 
to fall upon any one whose 
champion he feels called upon 
to be. Fie. 29. 

Relative Defense is an ally of Patriotism, and 
is well developed in the American character, as 
its sign is in the American nose. The French 
and Swiss also show this sign large. 

In the nervous temperament, and especially in 
a disordered state of the system, the action of 
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Fie. 3°.—Orno tHe Great. 


this faculty is apt to lead to fretfulness and irri- 
tability. Its large development in our national 
character and our constitutional excitability 
make us an irritable people, very readily thrown 
into a defensive attitude by any attempt to over- 
ride the “ Monroe Doctrine,” or interfere with 
our neighbors. 
“To illustrate the sign of this faculty in the 
‘ lower ani- 
mals, we may 
take the horse. 
A prominence 
of the middle 
part of the 
ridge of the 
nose, as in fig- 
ure 31, indi- 
cates a great 
deal of irrita- 
; bility, a dispo- 
Fie. 81. sition to fret 
and chafe in the harness. The action of the faculty 
throws the head into the position represented in 
the cut. It is very strong in the camel, in which 
the large sign in the nose and the position of the 
head agree.” 
The portrait of Dr. E. H. Dixon, on the first 
page of this number, shows a large development 








~ ia 

of this sign. A medallion likeness in OUF posses. 
sion, of which figure 29 is an imperfect 
gives a better view of his nasal signs of charac. 
ter, and leaves no room to doubt his extraoraj. 
nary executive abilities ; his love of contro : 
his disposition to be on the opposite side; his 
chivalric defense of the weak and the 
tected ; and his aggressive policy in the intelleo. 
tual warfare in which he is pretty sure to be con. 
tinually engaged. Were he dyspeptic, and, in 
the popular acceptation of the term, “ nervous,” 
he would be exceedingly fretful and irritable, 
As it is, it would hardly be safe to interfere with 
him, and much less so to -lay hands roughly on 
any one of his friends. 


3. THE AGGRESSIVE NOSE. 

Next above the sign of Relative Defense, on 
the ridge of the nose, and indicated in the same 
way, is that of Attack (fig. 24, g). It may be 
seen very largely developed in the noses of Julius 
Cesar, Lucretius, and Otho the Great, as repre. 
sented in our portraits of these well-known his 
torical characters. 

Persons in whom the faculty of Attack is largely 
developed and active are disposed to take the 
offensive —to become the attacking party, to carry 
the war into the enemy’s country—are aggressive, 
provoking, and vexatious; and are not always 
willing to allow others to remain in quiet enjoy- 
ment of their opinions or possessions. In the 
low, gross, and uneducated, large Attack leads to 
brawls and personal encounters, and in the intel- 
lectual and cultivated to onslanghts upon opin- 
ions and institutions. In nations, it is manifested 
in wars. of conquest and attempts to enslave 
neighboring or even distant nations. The Eng- 
lish have it more largely developed than any other 
modern nation, and their faces show the sign pro- 
portionally prominent. The aggressive, bullying 
islanders are true to their nasal indications. The 
French, who fight rather for the glory of France 
and the liberation of oppressed nationalities than 
for conquest, have more Relative Defense. 

The reader is now prepared to understand why 
Roman-nosed people are so energetic, warlike, 
and aggressive, since it is the prominence of the 
three signs we have just considered, and especial- 
ly the last, that gives the nose the peculiar form 
known as the Roman. The departure from the 
strictly Roman form, in the Executive noses of 
the present day, results from the comparatively 
smaller development of the faculty of Attack in 
the moderns. 

The Jewish, which is also strictly an Executive 
nose, receives its peculiar form principally from 
an extraordinary development of the sign of Ap- 
prehension, with relatively smaller Inquisitive 
ness, which gives it a downward and inward ten- 








dency at the end. Its dominant com- 
mercialism is indicated in its breadth, 
as we shall show in another place. 
The lack of executive force, and the 
sometimes intrusive inquisitiveness ma 
nifested by Celestial-nosed people, is 
clearly explained by the form of the 
nose, which, as shown in figure 32, is 
exactly the opposite of the Jewish. The 
signs of the Executive faculties, and 
especially of Relative Defense, até 





Fie. 32. 
deficient, while Inquisitiveness is relatively large 
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THE TASTEFUL NOSE. 

The three Executive faculties—Self-Defense, 

Relative Defense, and Attack—when relative- 

ly large, give a prominence to that portion 

of the ridge of the nose occupied by their 

signs, but leave a marked depression just below 

the root, thus forming what we have 

called the Executive nose—the Roman 

and its modifications. Unlike this, 

the Greek nose continues the line of 

) the forehead, with only a slight inden- 

tation, at most, to mark the transition 

from the one to the other. The ac- 

companying outlines (fig. 33) show 

' © with sufficient accuracy the character- 

Le? istic differences between the two 

=. forms. It will be seen that in the 

Fic. 53. Greek (represented by the dotted 

lines) there is a relative falling off of the signs 

of the Executive faculties, particularly in the re- 

| gion of Attack, with, at the same time, a projec- 

| tion of the ridge of the nose from the root down- 

ward to the latter sign, thus producing a straight 

line. 

In the space thus filled up, Dr. Redfield locates 

the signs of two faculties— Architecture (fig. 24, 

h) and Memory of Names (fig. 24,1). He says of 

the former : “‘ The taste and talent for Architec- 

| ture displayed by the ancient Grecians is indicat- 

ed by this feature, which has given the name of 

Grecian nose, as the signs of Attack and Relative 

| Defense, for which the Romans were remarkable, 

have given the name of Roman nose. The fac- 

| ulty of Architecture does not refer to the parts 

| of the building or superstructure, but rather to 

| the pillars and columns which are superadded 

| and serve as supports, and to which is attributed 

| the peculiar style of architecture, as the Corinth- 

ian, the Ionic, the Doric, the Gothic, and the Com- 
| posite.” 

| As this sign falls in the line of faculties extend- 

| ing along the malar bone and called “ Mechani- 

cal,” it should, theoretically, perhaps, have some 

relation to construction. The great fondness of 

the Greeks for architectural display, and partic- 

Warly for columns, also favors Dr. Redfield’s 

| views. The nose itself, we may add, not inaptly 

represents a column, on which seems 

to rest the grand dome of the cra- 

nium—the palace of the soul. With 

us, however, the question of the ex- 

act indications of this sign is yet an 

open one ; but, having examined all 

the busts and portraits within our 

reach, consulted history and biog- 

raphy, and analyzed closely the dis- 

Fie. 84. positions of all our acquaintances 

Whose noses approach that classic form, we are 

convinced that, whether because the Greek nose 

indicates all its qualities, or because other signs 

Which do indicate them are always associated 

with that nose, Greek-nosed persons universally 

have the character we have attributed to them in 

4previous section—are noted for natural refine- 

Ment and love for the beautiful, and possess ele- 

gant tastes generally. Look again at our list of 

Greek-nosed celebrities, whose characters and 

tastes are well known. The fact that the Greek 

is rather a feminine than a masculine nose (poets 

and artists having a large admixture of the fem- 








inine element), and that women, though possess- 
ing better tastes, generally, than men, have no 
special taste for architecture or love of columns, 
should also be noted. 


MEMORY OF NAMES, 


Next above the sign of Architecture, as we 
have said, Dr. Redfield locates that of the Mem- 
ory of Names, which, when large, completes the 
filling up of the space between the sign of Attack 
and the base of the forehead. This faculty was 
undoubtedly largely developed in the ancient 
Greeks. 

INTELLECTUAL NOSES. 


Directing our attention to the base of the nose, 
but looking at it still in profile, we observe that 
the line of its horizontal projection varies almost 
infinitely, and that while in some noses the septum 
or partition between the nostrils is entirely hid- 
den by the ale or wings, in others it extends be- 
low them, and that its outline varies also in 
different individuals. It is important to know 
what these varieties of form signify. 

In the downward extension of the septum of 
the nose is indicated the power of discovering, 
analyzing, and combining—a three-fold mental 
process by means of which truths are established 
and systems formed. 





Tie. 85.—Jzan Pav Ricnrer. 


The faculty of Discovery is indicated in the 

downward length of the anterior part of the 

/ septum (fig. 86). It 

gives the disposition and 

ability to invent and dis- 

cover, and a love for 

new things. Those who 

have it large are in- 

clined to think for them- 

=) >) ~) ‘selves, and are general- 

} f a ly noted for originality. 

Combination has its 

Fra. 86. Fie. 87. Fre. 88 sign just behind Discov- 

ery, as indicated in figure 37. The faculty gives 

the ability to generalize—to put things, words, 
or thoughts together in their proper order. 

Ana/ysis has its sign in the bony part posteri- 

orly from Combination, and when large, pushes 

the cartilaginous part downward so as to cause a 

prominence on the upper part of the lip, as 

shown in figure 38. It may be accurately ob- 

served by pressing the finger against it and as- 

certaining how far it descends. It may be ob- 

served large in chemists and persons who show 

great ability to find out the constituents of things. 








The faculty of Metaphor is in- 
dicated by the breadth of the 
middle part of the septum of the 
nose (fig. 39). The sign may 
be observed by placing the in- 
dividual under examination 
above us. With it large, one 
abounds in figures of speech 

Fie. 39. and loves imagery of all kinds. 

The curving of the wing of the nostril upon 
the septum (fig. 24, g) indicates the faculty of 
Analogy. When large, it causes a shortening of 
the posterior part of the opening. The faculty 
of Analogy gives the ability to see the relations 
which exist between things, as between the mind 
and the body, for instance, and is much exercised 
in the study of physiognomy. 

The faculty of Comparison is indicated by the 
widening of the anterior part of the wing of the 
nose where it joins the septum (fig. 24, p). It 
shortens the orifice opposite to Analogy. Woman 
has generally more of this faculty and its sign 
than man. It puts objects side by side in order 
to see their differences, and is apt to look at both 
sides of a thing. 

On the wing of the nose, indicated in its per- 
pendicular length, we will notice two physiog- 
nomical signs—Example and Imitation. 

Example (fig. 24, n) gives downward length to 
the anterior part of the wing. It sometimes forms 
a perpendicular ridge on that part of the nose. 
It is the teaching faculty, especially teaching by 
example, and sets examples for others in conduct. ) 

The sign of Imi‘ation gives downward 
/ length to the posterior part of the wing 
(fig. 24,0). When large, the part descends 

as shown in figure 40. It is relatively 
larger in children than in adults, and en- 
ables them to profit by the teachings of 

_) example. When very large, it gives the 

= of mimicry and the ability to take 
on the characters and imitate the man- 
Fie. 40. ners of others. 

The height of the upward curve of the wing of 
the nose (fig. 41) indicates the faculty / 
of Reasoning @ Priori, or from cause to 
effect. It may be observed Jargely de- 
veloped in the faces of Gall and Lava- 
ter, as represented in the portraits we ¥ 
have of them, and they manifested the 
faculty in the way they studied character. 

See also portrait of Richter (fig. 85). 

Two lateral prominences at the end Fie. 41. 

of the nose (fig. 42) indicate the faculty of Cor- 
respondence. ‘This sign, when 

large, makes the nose appear as 

if it were divided into lateral 

halves. To ascertain its develop- 

\ ment, when not obvious to the eye, 
press the thumb upward upon the 
end of the nose, A person with 
Fie, 42. this sign large has a clear percep- 
tion of the fitness of things, and the vorrespond- 
ence of one thing with another, and a quick sense 
of propriety in manners,dress, and everything else. 

[To BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT.] 


MORE ABOUT THE NOSE. 
appear in the August number, see Publishers’ 
Department. 
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Phystology. 


TEMPERAMENT. 





BY J. H. 


TeMPERAMENT is defined by our lexicographers 
as, Constitution ; state with respect to the pre- 
dominance of any quality; as, the temperament 
of the body. Locke uses the term as synonymous 
with temperature where he says, “ Bodies are de- 
nominated hot and cold in proportion to the tem- 
perament of the part of the body to which they 
are applied.” 

These definitions, meager as they are, embody 
nearly all that is generally known at the present 
day about temperament. The subject is too im- 
portant, however, to be thus practically ignored. 
The spiritual, mental, and physical welfare of 
mankind requires that the true law of tempera- 
mental conditions in the human body be clearly 
and popularly enunciated ; so that it may be un- 
derstood and acted upon by all, and especially 
by Ministers of the Gospel, parents, teachers, and 
physicians. 

The qualities of cold and heat, by which all 
bodies are affected, have important physiological 
bearings—more important than any other pbysi- 
cal influences to which man is subject. All bod- 
ies, animate and inanimate, possess these quali- 
ties, and all are more or less affected by the 
undne preponderance of the one over the other ; 
but it is in the buman body that they produce the 
most marked effects. In that, it is absolutely 
essential that they be duly balanced or equalized. 
Intense heat is immediately destructive to animal 
life. The opposite condition—intense cold— 
proves equally fatal. 

The conditions under which the temperature of 
inanimate bodies is maintained, or changed, as 
the case may be, are generally well understood. 
We can explain how heat is applied, or evolved, 
and bow it may be abstracted, producing what we 
call culd. But how is the living body enabled to 
maintain its temperature under conditions which 
entirely destroy the balance of heat and cold in 
inanimate objects? What are the sources of ani- 
mal heat? and what are the laws which govern 
its supply and distribution? Physiology and 
chemistry profess to answer these questions ; but 
the best reply that these combined sciences are 
able to make, in the present stage of their pro- 
gress, is not wholly satisfactory. Dr. Carpenter 
may be allowed to speak for the physiologists of 
the present day on this point. He says: 

“Much uncertainty still prevails on this sub- 
ject ; but there can be little douht that a large 
proportion of the caloric liberated by organized 
beings is generated by the combination of atmo- 
spheric oxygen with the carbon and hydrogen 
furnished by them, to form the carbonic acid and 
water which they are constantly excreting ; since 
we find these changes everywhere bearing a close 
relation te each other. Several other changes of 
composition are going on, however, in the living 
body, to which a part of the effect must be 
attributed, and there are some residual phenom- 
ena which seem to indicate that heat may occa- 
siovally be a direct product of the metamorphosis 
of nervous force.” 





There are four distinct, organic conditions of 
the human body, depending for their manifesta- 
tion upon the action of four anatomically and 
pbysiologically distinct physical apparatuses— 
the brain, the lungs, the stomach, and the liver. 
Each of these four organs has its independent 
functions and its reciproca) relations with the 
others ; and each produces its distinct expression 
in every individual body and in every indi- 
vidual character. Either of them predominating 
in the constitution of a particular person gives 
him the general configuration suitable to that de- 
velopment ; and so great are the differences 
resulting from this cause among men, that, even 
when only superficially examined, by organic 
structure, they seem almost to belong to different 
species. In this respect, man presents wider 
extremes than any other animate being. 

Before entering upon the thorough and scien- 
tific exposition of the four temperamental condi- 
tions we have indicated in the foregoing remarks, 
we wish to set the case before the reader in its 
historical aspects—to show, in brief, what the an- 
cients knew on the subject, and what the moderns 
generally know—to trace, in outline, the progress 
of the discussion from the time of Hippocrates to 
the present day. 

In a mere newspaper article the sketch we pro- 
pose to give must of course be exceedingly brief, on 
account of the limited space we can occupy ; but 
in future numbers the different points involved in 
the discussion will be taken up in their order, 
and all the real knowledge of ancient and modern 
times, so far as may be necessary, made available 
in the treatment of the subject. 

Hippocrates, “the father of medicine,” de- 
scribes four temperamental conditions, depend- 
ing, according to his theory, upon what he called 
the four primary components of the human body— 
the blood, the phlegm, the yellow bile, and the 
black bile. The preponderance of one or the 
other of these components in different persons 
produces the different temperaments. Bodies in 
whica blood superabounds have, he says, the 
sanguine temperament ; if phlegm be in excess, 
the phlegmatic temperament ; if yellow bile be 
most fully developed, the choleric temperament 
is produced ; and if the black bile (atrabilis) be 
most abundant, the melancholic or atrabilious 
temperament. These four temperaments are thus 
described by an ancient physician (Paulus Agi- 
neta), who follows the classification of Hippoc- 
rates : 

1. The sanguine or hot and moist temperament 
is more fleshy than is proper, hairy, and hot to the 
touch. Persons having this temperament in ex- 
cess are liable to putrid disorders. 

2. The phlegmatic or cold and moist tempera- 
ment is gross, fat,and lax. The skin is soft and 
white ; the hair tawny, and not abundant; the 
limbs and muscles weak, the veins invisible, and 
the character timid, spiritless, and inactive. 

3. The choleric or warm and dry temperament 
is known by abundant dark hair; large and 
prominent veins and arteries, dark skin, and a 
firm, weli articulated, and muscular body. 

4, The melancholic or cold and dry tempera- 
ment is known by hard, slender, and white 
bodies ; fine muscles ; small joints, and little hair. 
As to disposition, persons of this temperament 
are spiritless, timid, and desponding. 





This doctrine of the temperaments was Touch 
discussed by the ancients, but neyer greatly 
modified. It may be said to have stood unchanged 
till the revival of letters after the dark ages; and 
even then the same four-fold division was gener. 
ally adopted. Stahl first adapted it to the modern 
doctrines of humoral pathology. Beerhaaye jp. 
creased the number of temperaments to eight, but 
supposed them to be formed merely by different 
combinations of the four cardinal qualities, Dr, 
Gregory, to the four temperaments of the an 
added a fifth, which he called the nervous, but 
failed to establish it on any satisfactory basis, 
Cullen reduced the temperaments to two—the 
sanguine and the melancholic. 

In reference to the character, as modified 
temperament, Hoffmann says : “ The choleric tem- 
perament disposes men to be precipitate and im- 
petuous, prone to anger, impatience, temerity, 
and quarrels. The melancholic renders persons 
slow in business, timid, anxious, and suspicious, 
The phlegmatic are inclined to be lazy, somno- 
lent, and torpid ; while the sanguine—a happier 
temperament—gives cheerfulness and a careless 
good-humor. Melancholic men should be coun- 
selors ; choleric persons, generals, ambassadors, 
and orators; and sangui:ous people, courtiers; 
but persons who have the misfortune to be phleg- 
matic must be condemned to the lowest employ- 
ments, being fit only for common laborers or sol- 
diers.” 

Richerand,* who has written on the tempera- 
ments with much good sense (describing them 
with great clearness, as they appear from his 
stand-point), considers the melancholic or atra- 
bilious temperament of the ancients as a diseased 
and abnormal rather than a natural state of the 
constitution. Theenervous temperament of Dr. 
Gregory he looks upon as an equally unnatural 
condition. 

Thus far, it will be seen that the brain, as 
affecting temperamental conditions, is left out of 
the account altogether, which leaves the most im- 
portant of the four temperaments unexplained— 
the brain being the seat and center of both men- 
tal and physical life, and holding to the lungs, 
stomach, and liver 4 relation which may be com- 
pared to that in which the sun stands to the earth, 
The writers we have quoted and referred to, even 
as far back as Hippocrates, knew all that was 
necessary to know, in a merely physiological 
point of view, of the lungs, the liver, and the 
stomach, and attributed to them their proper 
functions. They were acquainted also with the 
reciprocal action of these organs, and knew that 
upon the proper balance of their forces depends 
the health of the body. The brain, however, was 
a terra incognita—an unexplored and unknown 
region till the Columbus of the mental world, the 
great Dr. Gall, added its broad fields to the do 
mains of science. It was now seen that the brain 
must form the basis of a special temperamental 
condition. But the attention of Dr. Gall, and of 
Dr. Spurzheim also, was mainly directed to other 
points, and little was added by them to our 
knowledge of the temperaments. The latter de- 
scribes them briefly as follows : 

1. The lymphatic constitution, or pblegmatic 
temperament, is indicated by a pale white skin, 


———— 


* Elemens de Physiologie, chap. 11. 
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fair hair, roundness of form, and repietion of the 
qllular tissue. The flesh is soft, the vital actions 
gre languid, the pulse is feeble; all indicates 
and weakness in the vegetative, affect- 
jre, and intellectual functions. 

9. The sanguine temperament is proclaimed by 
atolerable consistency of flesh, moderate plump- 
ness of parts, light or chestnut hair, blue eyes, 
great activity of the arterial system, a strong, 
full, and frequent pulse, and an animated coun- 
tenance. Persons thus constituted are easily 
affected by external impressions, and possess 
greater energy than those of the former tempera- 
ment. 

3. The bilious temperament is characterized by 
black hair, a dark, yellowish, or brown skin, 
black eyes, moderately full, but firm muscles, and 
harshly-expressed forms. Those endowed with 
this constitution have a strongly-marked and de- 
cided expression of countenance ; they manifest 
great general activity and functional energy. 

4 The external signs of the nervous tempera- 
ment are fine thin hair, delicate health, general 
emaciation, and smallness of the muscles, rapidity 
in the muscular actions, vivacity in the sensa- 
tions. The nervous system of individuals so 
constitute¢ preponderates extremely, and they 
exhibit great nervous sensibility. 

American phrenologists have generally reduced 
the temperaments to three, which have been 
called the vital, the motive, and the mental; the 
description of which is familiar to our readers. 

The most recent classification is that of Dr. 
William Byrd Powell, of Kentucky, who makes 
only two primary or origigal temperaments—the 
sanguine and the bilious, to which he adds the 
lymphatic and the encephalic, which are second- 
ary and acquired temperaments. Out of these, 
in different proportions, he makes ten compound 
temperaments. 

It will be seen from this brief review that com- 
paratively little progress has been made in the 
study of the temperaments since the days of Hip- 
pocrates. The influence of the conditions which 





depend upon the lungs, the stomach, and the | 


liver, respectively, upon the health of the body, 
has been generally admitted. The mind also has 


been to some extent taken into account in the | 
treatment of disease ; but the prevailing ideas in | 


reference to these temperamental influences have 


been vague rather than precise, and instinctive | 


rather than scientific. The same may be said of 
their supposed effects in modifying character. 
Phrenologists always admit temperament as one 
of the elements necessary to be taken into the 
account in judging of mental manifestation ; but 
they have generally failed to properly indivia- 
ualize the subject, and consequently have but 
partially appreciated the influence which they 
have acknowledged to exist. 

Desiring to place the true doctrine of the 
temperaments in a clear light before our read- 
ers, we have thus gone back and traced the 
discussion (in a very imperfect way, of course) 
down to the present time, in order to show 
exactly where the physiologists and the phrenol- 
ogists now stand in reference to this subject. 
This furnishes us with a historical basis for our 
exposition. Our anatomical and physiological 
foundation will be laid down in some future 
article. 





PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN. 


Diaestion.—While the gastric juice has a mild, 
bland, sweetish taste, it possesses the power of 
digesting the hardest food that we swallow. It 
has no influence whatever on the fibers of the liv- 
ing hand ; but, at the moment of death, it begins 
to eat them away with the power of the strongest 
acid. 

Ter Evz.—There is dust on sea and land, in 
the valley and on the mountain top ; there is dust 
always and everywhere. The atmosphere is full 
of it. It penetrates the noisome dungeon and 
visits the deepest, darkest caves of the earth. No 
palace door can shut it out ; no drawer so secret 
as to escape its presence. Every breath of wind 
dashes it upon the open eye; and yet the eye is 
not blinded, because there is a fountain of the 
blandest fluid in natare incessantly emptying it- 
self under the eyelid, which spreads it over the 
surface of the ball, at every winking, and washes 
every atom of dust away. This liquid, so well 
adapted to the eye itself, has some acridity, which, 
under certain circumstances, becomes so decided 
as to be scalding to the skin, and would rot away 
the eyelids, were it not that along the edges of 
them there are little oil manufactories which 
spread over their surface a coating as impervious 
to the liquids necessary for keeping the eyeball 
washed clean, as the best varnish is impervious 
to water. 

Breatutne.—The breath which leaves the lungs 
has been so perfectly divested of its life-giving 
properties, that to re-breathe it, unmixed with 
other air, the moment it escapes from the mouth, 
would cause immediate death by suffocation ; 
while, if it hovered about us, a more or less de- 
structive influence over health would be occa- 
sioned. But it is made of a nature so much light- 
er than the common air, that the moment it escapes 
the lips and nostrils it ascends to higher regions, 
above the breathing point, there to be rectified, 
renovated, and sent back again, replete with pu- 
rity and life. How rapidly it ascends is beauti- 
fully exhibited any frosty morning. Moreover, 
when the breath is expelled, the lungs do not im- 








mediately begin to fill, but rest a moment, as if 
to give the foul air just excluded time to rise out 
of the way, so as not to be breathed in again. 

Tse Voice.—But, foul and deadly as the ex- 
pired air is, nature, wisely economical in all her 
works and ways, turns it to a good account in the 
outward passage through the organs of voice, and 
makes of it the whisper of love, the soft words of 
affection, the tender tones of human sympathy, 
the sweet strains of ravishing music, and the per- 
suasive eloquence of the finished orator. 

How to Measure a Man.—If a well-made man 
be extended on the ground, his arms at right an- 
gles with his body, a circle, making the navel the 
center, will just take in the head, the finger-ends, 
and the feet. The distance from “ toe to toe” is 
precisely the same as that between the tips of the 
fingers when the arms are extended. The length 
of the body is just six times that of the foot; 
while the distance from the edge of the hair on 
the forehead to the end of the chin is one tenth of 
the length of the whole stature. 

Or Wuat a Man 18 Mape.—Of the sixty-two pri- 
mary elements known in nature, only eighteen are 
found in the human body, and of these seven are 





metallic. Iron is found in the blood, phosphorus 
in the brain, limestone in the bile, lime in the 
bones, dust and ashes in all. Not only these 
eighteen human elements, but the whole sixty- 
two, of which the universe is made, have their es- 
sential basis in the four substances—oxygen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, carbon—representing the more 
familiar names of fire, water, saltpeter, and char- 
coal. And such is man, the lord of the earth—a 
spark of fire, a drop of water, a grain of gunpow- 
der. an atom of charcoal. 

Man’s Destixy.—But, looking at him in another 
direction, these elements shadow forth the higher 
qualities of a diviner nature, of an immortal ex- 
istence. In tbat spark is tbe caloric which speaks 
of irrepressible activity ; in that drop is the water 
which speaks of purity ; in that grain is the force 
by which he subdues all things to himself, makes 
the wide creation the supplier of his wants and 
the servitor of his pleasures ; while in that small 
atom of charcoal there is a diamond which speaks 
at once of light and purity, of indestructible and 
resistless progress. There is nothing which out- 
shines it; it is purer than the dew-drop. ‘ Moth 
and rust” corrupt it not; nor can ordinary fires 
destroy it; while it cuts its way alike through 
brass and adamant and hardest steel. In that 
light we see an eternal progression toward om- 
niscience ; in that purity. the goodness of divine 
nature ; in that indestructibility, an immortal ex- 
istence; in that progress, a steady accession to- 
ward the home and bosom of God. 


a te 


NEW FACIAL ANGLE, 
AND MODE OF MEASUREMENT. 


Asour the year 1856, Mr. D. S. Holman, of 
Philadelphia, constructed an instrument for 
measuring the size and form of hewds. When 
in use it was attached to the orifice of each ear, 
and in front was secured in place by a slight 
pressure immediately beneath and between the 
nostrils, on the nasal spine. By means of a 
rotating semicircle the extent of development, 
from the orifice of the ear, could be accurately 
measured in all directions. It became necessary 
to determine whether the phrenological organs 
were always situated at the same angle of eleva- 
tion before the value of the apparatus could be 
determined ; and while making experiments to 
ascertain this, some singular results were ob- 
tained, among which was the following. It was 
found that a line drawn from the top of the 
nose, at the union of the nasal with the frontal 
boue, to the orifice of the ear would always 
make nearly the same angle with a line drawn 
from the latter place to the nasal spine in all 
men, and, what is still more singular, in most 
animals also, whatever the form of the face and 
nose. 

The length of the nose, therefore, measuring 
perpendicularly, was found to be an indication of 
the distance of the top of the nose from the ori- 
fice of the ear. This fact will be found useful in 
the examination of pictures which do not give a 
side view. Thus, a long nose, with a narrow and 
low forehead, is in !\:ative of memory, versatil- 
ity, and smartness ; . the forehead be high and 
broad, there will be « ‘ginality and profundity 
also. If the nose is shor. wd the forehead small, 
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there will be but little power of intellect and no 
inclination for study. When the nose is short 
and the forehead wide and high, considerable 
pretension to intellect will be found, together 
with great inaccuracy. Such men can talk well, 
but fail in all those undertakings which require 
close calculation and attention to details. 





Fic. 1.—Hvuman SKvtt. 





The foreguing description of Mr. Holman’s 
apparatus we have received from a Philadelphia 
- 

correspondent, though we had previously had it 


described to us orally by the inventor. We have 


taken the liberty to give it a title; and for the | 
more full elucidation of the facial and cranial | 


angles discovered thereby, we have prepared | 4), angle of the lines E and F, because the size 


| of the face would not be increased in the ratio 


three engravings. 

Fig. 1 represents a human skull photographed 
from nature, showing the anatomical structure 
in general, and of the points referred to in this 
article—a, opening of the ear; 5, nasal spine ; ¢, 
suture uniting the nasal and frontal bones; d, 
cranial base line ; e, facial base line. We regard 
these base lines originating in the opening of the 
ears as lying at the basis of important cranial, 
facial, and cerebral estimates and discoveries. 
The orifice of the ear, or a line drawn through 
the head from ear to ear, shows the location of 
the medulla oblongata, which in men and all ani- 
mals is the center, hub, or radial point of the 
brain. Any rule of measurement, therefore, 
which starts at this central point of al? brains, 


Fic. 2.—Ovriwe or Four Sxvtts. 


should be hailed by all students of nature with 
hope, and anticipation of good results. 

Fig. 2 shows the outline of four skulls, drawn 
from nature, on one plane, and then reduced from 
the life size by the photograph process directly on 


the block for engraving. The larger outline, A, 
represents a human skull which had been sawed 











open longitudinally, beginning at the root of the 
nose. One half of the skull, like half an apple, 
was laid down on the paper and marked out ac- 
curately. The length of this skull, from the root 
of the nose to the longest part of the back head, 
is 7} inches. The other outlines of skulls—B, 


were taken on the same paper, in like manner, 
the size of nature, and all reduced by photograph. 

The line, F, drawn from the opening of the 
ear, G, to the spine of the nose (see 3}, fig. 1), 


we may call the facial base line, and it bears to 


the three outlines of the animal skulls, B, C, and 
D, the same relation that it does to the human 
skull, A. The cerebral base line, E, passing from 


the nasal and frontal bones, at the root of the 
nose, indicates the base of the anterior lobes of 
the brain, and nearly so that of the posterior 
lobes of the cerebrum. The remarkable feature 
of this whole matter is that these lines, E and F, 
form an angle with each other of about thirty de- 
gres. We applied this measurement to scores of 
skulls, human and animal, in our collection, and 
the variation did not amount to more than one 


or two degrees. The best developed human skull | 
We | 
| tical. 


in our possession showed but 29 degrees. 
believe that when the brain is sufficiently devel- 
oped forward and upward to give a vertical face, 


| or a face ina line parallel with the spine, as in 
the better Caucasian types, any additional ante- | 


rior extension of the brain would tend to Jessen 


of the extra increase of the brain The perpen- 


| dicular lines, H, I, K, L, drawn from the root of 


the nose, or so as to form an equal angle with 
the lines E and F, indicate the vertical length of 
the nose, and 30° being the cranial angle, it en- 


ables us to determine the length of the brain | 


from the ears forward. 
Fig. 8 is an illustrative outline of three heads. 
eS 


Pi 


a . 
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Fic. 8.—Ovriuiwe or Toree Heaps. 
The first, a, is that of a first-class Caucasian, 
with a large intellectual brain and a face vertical 
and parallel to the line of the spine. 6 is the 


outline of a man of lower type, with a good- | 


sized back-head ; the lower part of the face ex- 
tending as far from the ear forward as that of the 
Caucasian, but the front or intellectual brain 





o_O ee, 


being smaller, the upper part of the face falls 


back and brings the line of the nose at a different 


angle from that of the Caucasian, while the root 
of the nose comes on the same line as that of the 
other, but farther back. A vertical line from 
the root of the nose on this outline shows real} 


| a short nose, and the comparative smallness of 
the chimpanzee ; C, the cat ; and D, the skunk— | 


the front brain. C is the outline of an animal 
head, to illustrate the application of the rule. 


_———— _+- >  o 


OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY. 


A susscriser, J. H. W., writes: “I have just 
been talking with a professor in our university 
about Phrenology. He says that the differences 
in the thickness of skulls, and the differences in 


| the thickness of different parts of the same skull, 
the opening of the ear to the suture which unites and the existence of the frontal sinus furnish jn- 


| superable obstacles to phrenological observation, 


He also says, that no popular anatomists advocate 
Phrenology.” We have many letters of similar 
import, and though we have in lectures and in 
the Journat a hundred times explained these 
matters to new readers, new objectors, we sup- 


| pose, will continually need light on this subject; 


for the benefit of such we give the following ex- 
planations : 


Many persons believe in theoretical Phrenology 
who do not understand how it can be made prac 
They believe that the brain is the organ of 
the mind ; that different regions are tbe seats of 
the several groups of organs—that, for example, 
the forehead is the location of intellect—tbe back- 
head of the social nature—the topbead of the mo- 
ral and aspiring faenlties ; but when we propose 


| to point out each particular-organ, they doubt; 


and when we profess to pronounce upon the size, 
of each organ and the consequent strength of its 
faculty, they*disbelieve 

We have learned professors in this city, and 
learned and unlearned persons elsewhere harp 
upon the difference in the thickness of skulls, the 
dissimilarity in the thickness of different parts of 
the same sku 1, and the want of uniformity be- 
tween the external and internal surfaces of the 
skull. When we hear these objections, from what- 
ever quarter they come, we know that the objec- 
tor is not acquainted with the first principles of 
practical Phrenology. 

Hatters know that two heads can a be 
found in a thousand the shape of which is 80 
similar that a difference would not be required in 
a hat to constitute a fit. A few years ago, a curi- 
ous invention was brought out for the use of hat- 
ters, for the purpose of ascertaining precisely the 
shape of different heads, at the horizontal Jine 
where the hat is worn, so that it may be fitted to 


| the exact shape of the head as well as being of the 


right size. This instrument is so constructed as 
to mark the exact shape of the head on a reduced 
scale with all its irregularities, precisely as re 
presented by three outlines as seen in fig. 1. 

A neighbor of ours, a hatter, gave us a hundred 
of these forms cut from pasteboard as marked out 
by the “ head measurer” or “ conformeter,” three 
of which we selected for this illustration, and 
give them precisely as they came from the hatter’s 
instrument. The foreheads of the two inner ones 
are of about eqnal size, nor is there much differ- 
ence in their length ; but between the side beads, 
or region of the propensities, how vast the differ- 
ence! 

The inside figure is quite well balanced, the 
different regions being about equally fone 
while the next larger one is enormously develop- 
ed in the side-head, in the region of the selfish 


| propensities. The larger figure, represented by 


dotted lines, is the form of the head of Daniel 
Webster. The forehead is immensely large, the 
posterior or social region large, while the side- 
head in the region which gives policy, economy, 
and executive or propelling energy is not large. 

We do not determine the size of an organ by the 
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shape of the surface of the head at the loca- 
tion of that organ, merely. 1t is not by the 
«pamps” or hills aud hollows of the head 
| glone that we determine that organs are large 
| or small. If so, a smooth even bead must 
| pe set down as having no organs at all. 
Irregularity in the development of the or- 
gives a rough, uneven surface to the 
| head, but when all the organs are of equal 
size, the surface will be comparatively 
smooth and the head well formed, that is, 
beautiful. 

An organ may be average or full, and yet 
be in a hollow ; that is to say, surrounded 
by larger organs, just as we find valleys and 
even lakes oa the tops of mountains. 

We determine the size of the intellectual 
organs, as a cla-s, by the length of the head 
forward of the ears a» much as by the height 
and squareness of the forehead. A person 
may have a large head, yet a short fore- 
head ; that is, the distance from the opening 
of the ear to the center.of the forehead is 
short, but the back-head may be long and 
wide, and require a large hat, while the in- 
tellect is weak. 

Again, a person may have asmall head as 
a whole, and a strong intellect, but it will 
be found that the principal part of the brain 
is forward of the ears. The idea, therefore, 
entertained by uninformed objectors, that a 
person requiring a large hat should be intel- 
lectual, and one requiring an average or 
small hat must necessarily be weak ia intel- 
lect, is a signal fallacy. 

The average Indian brain is about as large 
as that of the white man, but he is far bis 
inferior in intellect. Those who know any 
thing of Indian craniology are aware that 
their middle and posterior lobes of brain 
are immense, while the anterior or intellec- 
tual lobe is comparatively deficient. But 
the Indian mind corresponds with the shape 
of his brain. His animal passions are ex- 
cessively strong compared with his intellect. 
Pride, determination, caution, slyness, and 
cruelty are his leading characteristics, and 
the organs of these propensities are located 
about the ears and crown of the head. 
Figures 2 and 3, representing a bottom view 
of two brains, illustrate this point. 

The letters A A and B B sbow the anterior 
or intellectual brain ; from B B to C C, the 
middle or animal lobe of brain; D D, the 
posterior or social brain. 
that in the Caucasian or European brain, 





Indian is universally known. 


whelming as they are, people who are other- 
wise intelligent carp about inequalities of 
the surface and thickness of the skull as an 
insuperable objection to practical Pbrenol- 
ogy. 

The thickness of the skull is usually about 
three sixteenths of an inch, sometimes more 
and often less. To show that the difference 
in the thickness can not offer a serious im- 
pediment to the phrenologist, nor account 
for the great difference in the shape of heads, 
Wwe may remark that we have two skulls in 
our cabinet which show this point very 
clearly. One is the skull of a native Afri- 
can, the other a celebrated Indian chief, Big 
Thunder ; the former remarkable for bis do- 
cility and social affection ; the latter. as his 
name indicates, equally distinguished for 
pride, energy, cruelty, and cunning. 

We have taken a few measurements which 
may interest the reader : 





African. Indian. Difference. 
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It will be seen | 


the three regions are nearly equal, while in | 
the Indian there is a vast predominance in | 
the size of the middle lobe; and the im- | 
mense power of the faculties of the organs | 
constituting that portion of the brain in the | 


Yet with these facts, palpable and over- | 





These skulls are of equal thickness, yet the African has a 


head three fourths of an inch longer than Big Thunder from 
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the root of the nose to the back-head ; aninch and a quarter 
longer from the opening of the ear to the back-head, while 
from ear to ear it is an inch and a quarter narrower. 


The 





Fre. 2.—Cavcastan Brat. 


| capacity of this Indian skuil is more than one fourth greater 


than that of the African skull. Who will say that there could 
be a difference of an inch and a quarter in the thickness of 





Fie. 8.—Ixptan Brat. 
the two skulls if they now belonged to the Bvieg heads, in- 
stead of being opened to inspection by the saw 
But it may be objected that, in the living head, we can 










not tell a thick from a thin skull. Every 
physiologist can tell at a glance whether a 
persoa has a heavy or light bony structure, 
and conseqnently, whether be bas naturally 
a thick or a thin skull; besides, if we lay 
the hand on a head when the person speaks, 
if the skull be thin, there will be a very sen- 
sible vibration ; if thick, there will be less, 
as any reader can tell by trying the experi- 
ment ; butif it do not vibrate at all. one may 
safely conclude that he is a ‘‘thick-skull.” 
The thickness of skulls can not, by any pos- 
sibility, account for the differences in the di- 
mensions of heads, 
and those of which 
we have here giv- 
en the measure- 
ment do not indi- 
cate the broadest 
differences we can 
find either in our 
cabinet or in our 
daily professional 
practice. 

Figs 4and 5 are 
from correct casts 
in our possession. 
Mark the differ- 
ence in width and 

3 elevation of the 
Fic. 4.—Gossz. forehead. 

Gosse was noted for his Kindness, frank- 
ness, generosity, and unselfishness. He 
could not say No. 

Black Hawk, it is well known, was a proud, 
cruel, ferocious warrior, a marked specimen 
of predominant animal and relfish propensi- 
ties, who delighted in all the savage cruelty 
of Indian warfare, and whose untamed na- 
ture would not wince in the presence of 
General Jackson, in the very heart of the 
country of his captors. Such a head con- 








Fie. 5.—Biack Hawk. 


tained a brain formed like the figure of the 
Indian brain given above; and wherever 
we find a head thus shaped, we may safely 
infer similar characteristics, without fear 
that the thickness'of the skull stands in the 
way of a correct estimate. Moreover, where 
the side-head is thus large, the organs con- 
stituting that great width are generally very 
active, and consequently the skull at that 
point is much thinner than if the organs 
were small and inactive. 

In estimating the absolute size of organs, 
we consider the distance from the medulla 
oblongata, or center of the brain, to the seat 
of each organ at the surface. This central 
point lies at the base «f the brain, midway 
between the openings of the ears, As we 
measure the absolute semi-diameter of a 
wheel by measuring from the bub to the sur- 
face or rim, so we learn the size of the 
phrenological organs. If the distance be 
found equal, we would say the wheel is 
round or well balanced. If certain parts 
had been originally made smaller, or had 
been crushed in by heavy loads, we should 
find bills and hollows, as we sometimes do on 
heads. If we find a smooth, well-balanced 
head, with all the organs equally developed, 
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measuring 21} inches, we would call the size of 
the organs average. In avother head, shaped 
precisely like it, measuring 28 inches. we would 
call the organs large or very large These heads 
would exbioit the same general character, but one 
would be much more powerful than the other. 
They would differ in degree, not in quality. A 
large and small egg, or a large and small wagon- 
wheel, illustrate the point. 

A well-formed head is oblong or oval in shape, 
like an egg, rather than round, like a wheel or a 
globe; but the wheel serves as a good illustration 
of the true mode of measuring the radial exten- 
sion of the organs from the center to the circum- 
ference of the brain. 

In respect to the frontal sinus, we may say to 
unprofessional readers that the skull is made in 
two plates. the external and the internal, and that 
these tables or plates are united by a honeycomb 
structure similar to that which is seen in the in- 
terior of the rib of an ox. Just above the root 
of the nose in the human skull these plates are 


not joined by this honeycomb stfucture, which | 


leaves an opening between the two plates called 
the frontal sinus. Sometimes the plates are far- 
ther apart than at others, and generally when 
this opening is large it makes a ridge on the sur- 
face of the skull outward from the center. Up 
to twelve years of age this opening does not ap- 
pear, and seems to be developed as the voice 
deepens 
ment of the frontal sinus has something to do 
with giving depth and soncrousneas to the voice 
Women have less of the sinus than men. children 
rarely have it at all. Sometimes this cavity cov- 
ers a space half an inch in diameter, sometimes 
more. To a person unaccustomed to judge of 
how much frontal sinus there is, it would form, 
occasionally, an impediment to the estimation of 
two or three organs in the brow. Though ino 
some cases the phrenologist may not always be 
able to estimate exactly the size of Individuality, 
Size, and Locality in consequence of the frontal 
sinus, it does not by any means invalidate the 
correctness of the location of these organs, or 
disprove the functions which they are supposed 
to perform. The amusing part connected with 
the objection. to Phrenology on account of the 


frontal sinus is, that men speak of it as if the | 


eminent anatomists Gall and Spurzheim, who dis- 
covered Phrenology, were entirely ignorant of this 
anatomical fact, as well as all the other eminent 
anatomists and physiologists who have since 
tanght Phrenology to medical classes and to the 
public through their works. If such captious 
disputers would read either of the great masters 
of Phrenology, or the works of Prof. Caldwell or 
George Combe, to say nothing of others, they 
would see that they treated of the frontal sinus, 
and gave, with engravings, explanations analo- 
gous to those which we now present. 

In regard to popular anatomists not advocating 
Phrenology, we will simply remark, that, ‘irst, it 
is not true; secondly, that many eminent anato- 
mists believe Phrenology to be true, and would 
teach it to medical classes, doubtless, if it were a 
part of their duty to do so, even though in many 
instances they would lose their professorsbip 
through the bigotry and intolerance of those who 
patronize medical colleges. Ministers generally 
put their sons into the law or medicine, and many 
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mental philosophy ; but until the world is more 
wise and less selfish than at present, the statement 
that professors of anatomy do not believe in 
Phrenology will have the same influence upon the 
narrow mioded and bigoted that similar ideas 
did in the days of Christ, when the question was 
asked, “‘ Have any of the rulers or the Pharisees 
believed in him? See “Curiosity,” in Answers 
to Correspondents. 
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THE WOMEN OF TUREEY. 


Tue recent lecture on the “ Women of Turkey,” 
at the Cooper Institute, by Mr. Oscanyan, was more 
entertaining and successful than any he had pre- 
viously delivered. Among the audience we no- 
ticed many distinguished citizens and eminent 
divines, with their families. The platform was 


| cleared of the usual array of chairs, evidently to 


Dr. Rush supposed that the develop- | 


make room for the living illustrations, and was 


occupied only by Judge Daly, the Hon. William | 


B. Maclay, and Dr. Prime, of the Observer. Dr. 
Prime, who has traveled extensively in the East, 
introduced Mr. Oscanyan in a most flattering and 
enthusiastic manner, assuring the audience that 
this lecture was repeated for the third time at the 
special request of several gentlemen who highly 
appreciated it, and that the descriptions were 
very graphic, and the illustrations true to life. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

After explaining the rationale of social life in 
the East, Mr. Oscanyan described the appearance 
of the Oriental ladies, both at home and abroad, 
their habits, manners, ete. There being no bells 
in Turkish houses to summon servants, Mr. Oscan- 
yan, according to usage, clapped bis hands, and 
one of the sable attendants of the ladies imme- 
diately appeared in Turkish livery, wearing a 
sword, as is customary. Upon receiving the or- 
der to conduct the Hannum, the “ Black Prince,” 
with a respectful salaam, disappeared, and soon 
returned, entirely eclipsed by a moon-faced houri 


| from Allah sent. As she slowly advanced to the 


of them have been afraid that Phrenology was a | 


species of materialism, and consequently fatalism. 
and without examining the subject carefully they 
have denounced it. It may be imagined how 
such clergymen would be startled to have a pro- 
fessor of anatomy teach Phrenology to their sons 
ia a medical cotlege ; besides, many old profess- 
ors of anatomy have made Phrenology a special 
object of their opposition, we believe from pre- 
judice, because they were not taught it in their 
younger days, and from a determination that 
nothing shall be taught to the rising generation 
which was not taught to them, or which they can 
not teach. Buta better day is dawning. Minis- 
ters of religion, not a few, are beginning to ex- 
amine Phrenology, and to accept it as the true 


front of the platform the applause of the audience 
was unbounded. It is impossible to convey in 
words an idea of the tout ensemble of this beauti- 
ful apparition. She might have been taken for 
the Queen of Night, in her azure robes, glittering 
with silvery stars and crescents. Her head-dress 








was very peculiar, and seemed to be composed of | 
rose-colored tissue, edged with silver, adorned | 
with a beautiful parure of brilliants and a bird of | 


paradise. 


Her stately bearing, genuine Oriental | 


salutation to the audience, and the whole contour 


of her toilet were entirely different from the 
travesties we see upon the stage. 


DRESSES OF THE LADIES, 


The next lady introduced was in out-docr cos- 
tume, which consisted of a vail of gossamer text- 
ure, very gracefully arranged over a beautiful 
head-dress. This delicate vail did not disguise 
the features, but only enhanced their beauty ; and 
the whole person was enveloped in an ample 
cloak, beneath which peeped out the pointed yel- 
low slippers. There was another lady, in Egyp- 
tian costume, whose whole bead and figure were 
enveloped in an impenetrable thick silk drapery, 
only allowing the eyes to be visible. Also a Druse 
lady of Syria, whose charms were concealed by 
an immense covering of thick white muslin, ele- 
vated at least half a yard above the head by an 





an 





arrangement called the horn, which is oft 
tioned in Scriptural history. This lady way en 
ceeding chary of her charms, for she allowed us 
to see only one of her eyes. 

THE VAILED LADIES. 


These three vails were all Mabommedan—one 
near the court, and the others more remote: the 
one illustrated the assimilation to European cng. 
toms which is gradually usurping those old ideas 
of which the other two are the types. The modern 
elasticity of the Koran on this peculiarity of 
Oriental life was also demonstrated. 

All Oriental Christians »s well as the Museyl- 
mans have always adopted the use of the vail: 
and the only women who are exceptions are the 
Jewish, of whom we had also an example. She 
wore an immense mummy head-dress, and Appear- 
ed to have no bair on her head. The whole group 
of these figures on the platform presented a most 
effective Oriental tableau. There were two oth- 
ers—a colored nurse, with ber charms scrnpu- 
lously vailed, carrying a baby in swaddling 
clothes ; and the last and most mysterious appa- 
rition was a figure completely covered with an im- 
mease cashmere shawl, with a crown of diamonds, 
frém which hung long threads of gold. This was 
an Oriental bride. 


THE EXHIBITION APPRECIATED. 


These illustrations, which were in every respect 
admirable, elicited frequent bursts of applause; 
and the whole lecture, which was interspersed 
with amusement and instruction, was listened to 
with great interest. It made real much that has 
seemed mythical in Biblical history, was suggest- 
ive to the artist, and familiarized us all with 
Asiatic institutions and peoples. In a word, this 
— was both novel and characteristic in its 
style. 

ee 


TOE-CORNS AND BOOT-HEELS. 
“Tall aches from little toe-corns grow.” 

Not one person in fifty who has reached the 
age of forty years is free from corns. Some per- 
sons’ lives are rendered utterly miserable by 
them. They are produced by friction and pres- 
sure. If men went barefoot they might not have 
corns ; but if they were to stand on a rock or 
floor they would have corns on the bottoms of 
their feet in abundance. This is on the same 
principle that calloused bunches form on the 
hocks of oxen and other animals at the points 
where they touch the floor while they lie down. 
Commonly corns are produced by tight shoes, not 
necessarily hard ones ; cloth shoes, if tight enough 
to press the toes against each other, will make 
corns between them. But corns are frequently 
made on the outside of the fvot and little toe by 
boots that are amply large; but the individual 
inclines to tread his boots over, and on side 
walks especially the outside of the heel becomes 
worn off, and this has a tendency to throw the 
weight of the person against the outer side of the 
boot, which chafes the foot.and produces inflam- 
mation and corns. To obviate this, persons who 
tread their boots over should have the heels 
built, not as they commonly are, pared under & 
little on each side, nor even straight, they should 
be built out at the bottom of the outside so that 
they shall stand bracing inward, and then the 
outer part of the heel should be filled with hard- 
ened steel nails, while the inner part of the heel 
should be simply pegged. If this method does 
not carry the foot square, the heel of the boot 
should be repaired, if need be, two or three 
times, oftener than the sole wears out. Persons 
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generally think that the heel need not be righted 
any oftener than the boot wants half-soling ; but 
this is a mistake. Some men tread on the inside 
of their foot and run their boots over inwardly. 
| Sach persons will have corns on the ball and the 
at toe, but none on the outer side. 
| We think that the sole of the boot or shoe 
should be quite as wide as the bottom of the foot 
| when the weight is borne upon it without the shoe 
on. The custom is to make slim, narrow-soled 
| Jasts, not so wide as the foot by an inch, and this 
is more especially true respecting ladies’ shoes. 
For the sake of having what is called a “ genteel 
| foot,” hundreds of men and women are made 
| semi-cripples. and compelled to hobble instead of 
walking with gracefulness and ease during the 
last half of their lives, as a penalty for having 
| gratified a silly ambition for a small foot when 
young. Shoes should always be made sufficiently 
roomy not to cripple the wearer, and the heels 
kept square at the bottom, so that the foot shall 
not be rolled over on its side in the shoe. 


Ethnology. 


THE FOSSIL MAN. 


How long has the human family been upon 
this earth ? is a question which the wisest and 
most learned ethnologist will hardly attempt to 
answer. Our search for human origins is as yet 
but groping in the dark. The Inspired Records 
fail to help us here. They relate to the experi- 
ences of the present family of man, and belong 
to what, geologically speaking, must be consid- 
ered a comparatively modern date. The question 
of time is not directly treated in them. 

The buried kingdoms and the shadowy outlines 
of magnificent cities, which flourished and fell 
before recorded human history, revealed tu the 
antiquary on the plateau of eastern Asia, though 
dating back almost to the time of the flood, are 
evidently very far removed from the origin of 
things, as a long process of development must 
have been gone through with before the maturity 
which they indicate could have been reached. 

But while we can not fix a date to the advent 
of man upon this globe, we are able to throw 
some light upon his antiquity, and show that he 
has been here much longer than has been gener- 
ally supposed. The latcst revelations of geology 
on this point are wonderfully significant, and are 
destined to overturn some well-built ethnological 
theories. 

These scientific revelations are admirably de- 
tailed in Mr. Brace’s late work, ‘‘The Races of 
the Old World,’’ and we can hardly do our read- 
ers a greater service, in this department, than by 
condensing, from one of his interesting chapters, 
some of the most striking evidences of the an- 
tiquity of the human race. 

THE PEAT DEPOSITS. 

In tracing the various indications of man at an 
early age in Europe, we find one of the first to be 
in the Peat Deposits in Denmark. These deposits, 
formed in hollows in the northern drift, are from 
ten to thirty feet in thickness. “From the re- 
mains of trees found around them, and at various 
depths in them, as well as from the human im- 
plements preserved by the bog, Danish antiqua- 
ries and naturalists have discovered that there 
were three periods of vegetation, which in part 
peach | with the human eras, previously 
mentioned. The early vegetation, long before 





the historical period, was that of the Scotch fir ; 
this was followed by the oak, and this by the 
forests of beech which covered the Danish islands 
in the classical period. The ‘‘ Age of Stone’’ 
corresponded with that of the fir, and in part of 
the oak ; the ‘‘ Age of Bronze,’’ mostly with the 
oak ; and that of Iron, with the beech. Eighteen 
centuries have made but little change in the 
beech-woods. How much tiine was needed for 
the destruction and growth of each of these new 
kinds of vegetation can not be certainly esti- 
mated; but the minimum of time required for 
the formation of the peat, say some authorities, 
is 4,000 years, and ‘‘ there is nothing,”’ says Sir 
Charles Lyell, “in the observed rate of the growth 
of peat opposed to the conclusion that the num- 
ber of centuries may not have been four times as 
great.’”’ 
KITCHEN LEAVINGS. 

For a long time great heaps of sea-shells had 
been observed on the Danish shores, which were 
thought to show an ancient sea-level ; but on 
closer examination, it was perceived that they 
bore marks of artificial stratification. With fur- 
ther research, the bones of various wild animals 
were discovered in them, some of extinct spe- 
cies; then flint implements were found, with 
rough pottery, charcoal, and cinders. There was 
never, even in the largest heaps, the slightest 
trace of metal, whether iron or bronze, nor were 
bones seen of any domestic animal, except the 
dog. It finally became clear that these were the 
**leavings’’ (or ‘‘ middlings,’’ as the Yorkshire- 
men yet say) of primeval oyster suppers on the 
fiords and bays of the Baltic and NorthSea, where 
some ancient people, living by fishing and hunt- 
ing, had held their feasts and left their imple- 
ments, and, during the course of ages, had de- 
posited these immense heaps of refuse. 

The only clew to the date of these refuse-heaps 
is furnished by the remains of vegetation discov- 
ered in them, which places them cotemporane- 
ously with the fir epoch and the older part of the 
peat deposit described above, or probably at least 
4,000 years since. 

THE LAKE DWELLINGS. 

Some eight years ago, a remarkable dryness of 

the waters of the lake of Zurich laid bare a por- 
tion of its bottom, which was speedily secured 
for agricultural purposes by means of dykes and 
by mud thrown up in dredging. In building the 
embankments and dredging the shallow water, 
various remains were found, which plainly indi- 
cated the existence of a village in the lake at 
some ancient date. It was discovered that some 
early tribes had constructed their village on piles 
in the water, as, according to Herodotus, did the 
Peonians of Thrace, or as the Papuas of New 
Guinea and other barbarous tribes do now. These 
discoveries aroused the eager attention of learned 
men, and the lakes of Italy, the French Jura, 
Savoy, and Switzerland were carefully searched 
for similar relies. 

In Switzerland alone the remains of over 150 
villages were discovered beneath the waters. 
These early Europeans seem to have resorted to 
this very natural method to escape the wild beasts 
or hostile tribes, securing a safe refuge in these 
artificial islands, whose only communication with 
the land must have been by boat or bridge. 

A mere glance of the eye. says an interesting 
writer in the Rev. des Deux Mondes (transl. in 
Smithson. Rep., 1861), through the transparent 
water enables us to perceive piles in parallel rows, 
or planted, it may be, without order. The 
charred beams which are seen between the posts 
recall the platform once solidly constructed at a 
height of some feet above the waves. The inter- 
laced boughs, the fragments of clay hardened by 
fire evidently belonged to circular walls, and the 
conic roofs are represented by some layers or beds 
of reeds, straw, and bark. The stones of the 
fireplace have fallen just below the place which 
they formerly occupied. The vessels of clay, the 
heaps of leaves and of moss which served as beds 
for repose, the arms, tne trophies of the chase, 





the large stag-horns and skulls of wild bulls 
which adorned the walls—all these different ob- 
jects, mingled together in the mind, are nothing 
else but the ancient furniture of the inhabitants. 
By the side of the piles we can still distinguish 
remains of the hollow trunks of trees which 
served for canoes, and a range of posts indicates 
the pristine existence of a bridge which led from 
the threshold of the lacustrian dwelling to the 
neighboring shore. Not only are we enabled to 
determine, from the number of the piles, what 
were the dimensions of the largest aquatic vil- 
lages, composed generally of two or three hun- 
dred cabins ; we can even measure, in some cases, 
the diameter of the huts constructed so many 
ages ago. The fragments of the coat of clay 
which lined them on the inside show on their 
convex face the marks of the interlaced boughs 
of the wal], while their concave side is rounded 
into the arc of acircle; by calculating the radius 
of this arc, we find that the size of the habitations 
varied from three to tive metres (10 to 16 or 17 
feet)—dimensions quite sufficient for a family 
which secks in its dwelling a simple shelter. 

Athwart an interval of thirty or forty centu- 
ries, we can conceive how picturesque an effect 
must have been produced by this agglomera- 
tion of small huts, closely compacted together 
in the midst of the waters. The shore was unin- 
habited ; a few domestic animals alone fed in the 
grassy clearings; great trees spread their masses 
of verdure over all the slopes; a deep silence 
brooded in the forest. Upon the waters, on the 
contrary, all was movement and clamor; the 
smoke curled above the roofs; the populace bus- 
tled upon the platforms; the canoes passed and 
re from one group of islands to another, 
and from the village to the shore; in the distance 
floated the boats which served for fishing or for 
war. The water seemed then the real domain 
of man. 

These Swiss savages, simply using flint stones, 
stone hatchets, bone implements, and the fire- 
brand, felled the largest oaks, split them into 
flooring and stakes, which were driven deep 
within the mud; constructed canoes; trenched 
the mainland to protect their domestic animals ; 
reared tumuli and monuments; hunted, fished, 
and carried on war; and even cultivated the 
ground. 

In a large number of these villages no trace of 
metal has been met with, and they are accord- 
ingly assigned to the ‘* Stone Age.’’ From the 
evidences furnished by the remains, it is sup- 
posed that a succeeding tribe, or collection of 
tribes, using implements of bronze, attacked 
these Lake-dwellers, and in some cases burned 
their huts and occupied their dwellings. 

These, until recently, were the best evidences 
afforded by science of the antiquity of man ; but 
they carry him back but a little way into the 
vast reaches of the past revealed by geology. 
They indicate no fossil man; but there are later 
revelations or discoveries which go far beyond 
these, and seem to prove the existence of 

THE PRE-ADAMITE MAN ; 
but in regard to so important a fact in the world’s 
history, we can not be too cautious in accepting 
the evidence. The proofs as they now appear are 
briefly these : 

A French gentleman, M. Boucher de Perthes, 
has for thirty-four years been devoting his time 
and his fortune, with rare perseverance, to the 
investigation of certain antiquities in the later 
geological deposits in the north of France. His 
first work, ‘‘ Les Antiquités et Antédiluviennes,”” 
published in 1847, was received with much in- 
credulity and opposition; a second, under the 
same title, in 1857, met with a scarce better re- 
ception, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he could induce even the savans of his own 
country to look at the mass of evidence he had 


collected on this subject. 
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He made the extraordinary claim to have dis- 
covered « great quantity of rough implements of 
flint, fashioned by art, in the undisturbed beds of 
cliy, gravel, and sand known as dri/t, near Abbe- 
ville and Amiens. These beds vary in thickness 
from ten to twenty feet, and cover the chalk hills 
in the vicinity ; in portions of them, upon the 
hills, often in company with the flints, are dis- 
covered numerous bones of the distinct mam- 
malia, such as the mammoth, the fossil rhinoce- 
ros, tiger, bear, hyena, stag, ox, horse, etc. 

The flint implements are found in the lowest 
beds of gravel, just above the chalk, while above 
them are sands with delicate fresh-water shells 
and beds of brick-earth—all this, be it remem- 
bered, on table-land two hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, in a country whose level and 
face have remained unaltered during any histor- 
ical period with which we are acquainted. 

The testimony of disinterested observers seems 
to be sufficient as to the human contrivance man- 
ifest in these flints ; and the concurrence of vari- 
ous scientific men hardly leaves room for doubt 
that these deposits are of great antiquity, preced- 
ing the time in which the surface of France took 
its present form, and dating back to tbe Post- 
Pliocene Period. Their horizontal position, and 
the great depth at which the hatchets are found, 
together with their number, and the peculiar in- 
crustation and discoloration of each one, as well 
as their being in company with the bones of the 
extinct mammalia, make it certain that they 
could not have been dropped into fissures or sunk 
there in modern times. ' 

The weak point in M. Perthes’ discoveries was 
the absence of human bones in the deposits in- 
vestigated. A late discovery supplies this defi- 
ciency. 

Some ten years since, in Aurignac (Haute Ga- 
ronne). in the Arrondissement of St. Gaudens, near 
the Pyrenees, a cavern was discovered in the 
nummulitic rock. It had been concealed by a 
heap of fragments of rock and vegetable soil, 
gradually detached and accumulated, probably 
by atmospheric agency. In it were found the 
human remains, it was estimated, of seventeen 
individuals, which were afterward buried formal- 
ly by the order of the mayor of Aurignac, though, 
unfortunately, they were not examined by any 
scientific person, and no conclusions could be de- 
rived from them as to their race or development. 
Along with the bones were discovered the teeth 
of mammals. both carnivora and herbivora ; also 
certain small perforated corals, such as were used 
by many ancient peoples as beads, and similar 
to those gathered in the deposits of Abbeville. 
The cave had apparently served as a place of 
sacrifice and of burial. In 1860, M. Lartet visit- 
ed the spot. In the layer of loose earth at the 
bottom of the cave he found flint implements, 
worked portions of a reindeer’s horn, mammals’ 
bones, and human bones in a renarkable state of 
preservation. In a lower layer of charcoal and 
ashes, indicating the presence of man and some 
ancient fireplace or hearth, the bones of the ani- 
mals were scratched and indented as though by 
implements employed to remove the flesh ; al- 
most every bone was broken, as if to extract the 
marrow, as is done by many modern tribes of 
savages. 

In this deposit, M. Lartet picked up many hu- 
man implements, such as bone knives, flattened 
circular stones, supposed to have been used fox 
sharpening flint knives, perforated sling-stones, 
many arrow-heads and spear heads, flint knives, 
a bodkin made of a roebuck’s horn, various im- 
plements of reindeer’s horn, and teeth beads, 
from the teeth of the great fossil bear ( Ursus spe- 
leus). Remains were also found of nine different 
species of carnivora, such as the fossil bear, the 
hyena, cat, wolf, fox, and others, and of twelve 
of herbivora, such as the fossil elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the great stag (Cervus elephas), the 
European bison (aurochs), horse, and others. 

The conclusion from all these discoveries— the 
most important scientific discoveries relating to 











human history, of modern times—is, that ages 
ago, in the period of the extinct mammoth and 
the fossil bear, perhaps before the Channel sepa- 
rated England from France, a race of barbarian 
human beings lived on the soil of Europe, capa- 
ble of fabricating rough implements. The evi- 
dence has been carefully weighed by impartial and 
experienced men, and thus far seems complete. 
The mind is lost in astonishment, in looking 
back at such a vast antiquity of human Leings. 
A tribe of men in existence hundreds of thou- 


sands of years before any of the received dates of | 


Creation! savages who hunted, with their flint- 
headed arrows, the gigantic elk of Ireland and 
the buffalo of Germany, or who fled from the 
fierce tiger of France, or who trapped the im- 
mense clumsy mammoth of northern Europe. 
Who were they? we ask ourselves in wonder, 
Was there with man, as with other forms of ani- 
mal life, a long and gradual progression from the 
lowest condition to a higher, till at length the 
world was made ready for a more developed hu- 


man being, and the Creator placed the first of | 
the present family of man upon the earth? Were | 


those European barbarians of the Drift Period a 
primeval race, destroyed before the creation of 


our own race, and lower and more barbarian than | 


the lowest of the present inhabitants of the 


world? or, as seems more probable, were these | 
mysterious beings—the hunters of the mammoth 


and the aurochs—the earliest progenitors of our 
own family, the childish fathers of the human 
Trace! 

The subject hardly yet admits of an exact and 
scientific answer. We can merely here state the 
probability of a vast antiquity to human beings, 
and of the existence of the Foss. or Pre-Apam- 
imic Man. 

THE DESTINY OF MAN. 

The closing paragraphs of Mr. Brace’s volume 
are most beautiful and appropriate, and will not 
be out of place here. 
darkness of the Pre-Adamitic ages, we are at 
least permitted to foresee, with the eye of faith, 


the time when God's will shall be done on earth | 


as it is in heaven. 


The great design of the Creator, in the world, | 
we reverently believe to be, the development of | 
each human being into ‘the perfect man in | 


Christ Jesus,’’ and the building up of an organic 
** Kingdom of God"’ 


draw all things to Himsexr, and as all human 
history is henceforth only the course of the slow 
working of this Divine Life among men, may we 
not hope that, after the long lapse of ages, the 
Spirit of Christ shall so fill the individual man 
that at length a Race shall be born who shall 
embody and transmit Divine ideas and inspira- 


tion, and thus an organic ‘* Kingdom of God”’ be | 


formed among nations, and so the goal of Hu- 

manity be reached ? ; ‘ 
Then shall the mysterious property of Inherit- 

ance—the center of so many theological problems 
which had transmitted the effects of the first 


violation of conscience and the first indulgence of | 


a selfish will, through innumerable generations 


with constantly increasing power, at last be turn- | 


ed to the side of goodness and purity, and truth 


and holiness be equally inherited and embodied | 


among men. 

Overcome Evi. wita Gooo—Motvua ForsBear- 
A\CE.—The house will be kept in turmoil where 
there is no toleration of each others’ errors. If 


you lay a single stick of wood on the grate, and | 
apply fire to it, it will go out; put on another | 
will burn; and a half dozen | 


stick, and they 
sticks. and you will have a blaze. If one member 


of a family gets into a passion, and is let alone, | 


he will cool down, and may possibly be ashamed 
and repent. But oppose temper to temper, pile 
on the fuel, draw in others of the group. and let 
one harsh answer be followed by another, and 
there will be a blaze that will enwrap them all. 





If we can not pierce the | 


And as God hath been once | 
especially manifested in Humanity that He might | 


Our Social Relations, 


[Under this head we propose to consider the subject of 
Domestic Lire. MAN is a social being. A considerable 
portion of his brain is devoted to the affections. Out of 
this comes the whole subject of Love, Covrtsup, AND 
Marriace—love of husband. wife, children, friends, home, 
ete. We shall endeavor to show what constitutes a true 
marriage, right age, who should and who should not 
marry, and to consider the motives for marriage; jeal. 
ousy and its causes; the marriage of cousins; runaway 
matches ; a safeguard; adaptation; money; what to seek 
and what to avoid in a companion ;—in short, what con. 
stitutes a happy marriage, and how to rear and train 
happy children. In the present number we will treat 





our readers to a somewhat romantic description of a 
“Royat Covrtsuip,” to be followed by something more 
scientific. } 


THE LATE ROYAL COURTSHIP. 


Mr. Georce Roy, of Glasgow, Scotland, was 
invited by the citizens to address them on the 
celebration of the late royal marriage, in the City 
Hall, when he gave the history of the courtship. 
The speaker said : 

It is now some years ago since the lovely 
Danish maiden, while on a friendly visit to the 
British Court, strayed at leisure through the ver- 
dant glades of Windsor [the home of the boy 
prince]. 

“*Twas in the prime of summer time,” 
and Nature wore her gayest dress; the gentle 
zephyrs softly whispered through the stately 
ancient oaks; the streamlets softly murmured; 
the air was laden with the fragrant breath of 
flowers ; while the soaring lark, far in the bril- 
liant blue, was pouring down its flood of song, 
which in the stranger maiden’s ear ran, ‘‘ Glory, 
glory, glory.”’ On went the maiden; she was 
silently poring over a little well-thumbed vol- 
ume ; she was thinking only of the children of 
the poet, nor ever dreamt but she was quite alone, 
when Albert Edward stood before her. ‘ You 
are reading,’’ said the Prince. ‘‘ Yes,”’ said the 
Princess, and closed the book. ‘* May I ask,” 
said the Prince, ‘‘ who is the author so highly 
honored?’’ ‘‘Shakspeare,’’ said the royal maiden. 
** And you are reading?’ said the Prince. 
‘**Guess,’’ said Alexandra. ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
said the Prince. ‘‘It was even so,’’ said the 
Princess. ‘‘Take my arm and lend me your 
Shakspeare,”’ said the Prince. ‘‘ With pleasure,” 
said the lady. On went the reyal pair, often 
cheek to cheek, as they pointed out their favor- 
ite thoughts in the world’s great bard. ‘It is 
very strange,’’ said the Prince, after many pas- 
sages had been conned, ‘‘ that you and I should 
so much agree in our tastes ; almgst every gem 
marked in your edition of the poet is likewise 
marked in mine.’’ A proof,’’ said the Princess, 
‘that we are kindred spirits.’’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ said 
Albert Edward, ‘‘a proof that we can both ap- 
preciate the true and beautiful.’’ ‘Did you 
ever observe,”’ said the maiden, ‘ that ‘ beauti- 
ful’ is a charming word to speak?—no other 
word doth give such sweet expression to the 
curves of the lips or the dimples of the cheeks.”’ 
‘*The thought was never mine before,”’ said the 
Prince ; ‘‘ but if you will now pronounce, I will 
become an ardent student of the curves and 
dimples.” With a witching smile, the fair Alex- 
andra said, ‘‘ Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful.”’ 
‘‘Indeed,’’ said Edward, “ the charming word 
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doth well become thy beautiful lips, thy beauti- 
ful cheeks. and is no less becoming to the glances 
of thy beautiful eyes.’’ 

The Princess stooped fo pluck a single blade 
of grass; a shade seat was now in view; Ed- 
ward and the Danish maiden now were sitting 
side by side. ‘‘I am glad,’’ said the Prince, 
“that you so appreciate the world’s first poet, 
Shakspeare. Know you aught of the Scottish 
poet, the plowman bard, Robert Burns!” ‘‘I 
do,”’ said the Princess ; ‘‘ one of my tutors was a 
Scotsman, and I have often heard him sing 
Burns’ songs."’ ‘‘ Do you remember,”’ said the 
Prince, ‘‘ these lines, so beautifully expressive of 
the feelings of a lovér in the absence of his idol : 

“ Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed roun’ the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing; 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw, 
Though this was fair and that was braw, 
An’ yon the toast o’ a’ the toon ; 
I sighed, and said, Amang them a’ 
Ye arena Mary Morrison.” 
“TI remember them distinctly,’’ said the lady. 
“ And these,’’ said Albert Edward : 
“ How gaily bloomed the bonny birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasped her to my bosom. 
The golden hours, on angels’ wings, 
Stole o’er me and my dearie; 
For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary.” 
“T know them well,’’ said the maiden, “ but 
never- saw half their beauties until now. You 
speak poetry with such a matchless grace, if ever 
I become author, I will seek no higher honor 
than that you shall read my works, that all the 
world may learn how they should be read.” 
“Do you,’’ said Edward, ‘‘ remember any Scot- 
tish song? I would like to hear how you catch 
the meaning of our northern bards.’’ ‘I can,’’ 
answered the lady, ‘‘ gratify your highness in 
this little matter ; ‘‘ for while you were speaking 
those sweet lines of Burns, the exquisite charm 
of your voice recalled to me a very homely Scot- 
tish ditty ; it is a description given by a country 
lass of her shepherd lover, but the lines might 
be spoken of a prince : 
“ My Pattie is a lover gay, 
His mind is never muddy, O, 
His breath is sweet as new-mown hay, 
His fuce is fair and ruddy, O. 
He’s handsome, stately, midule size, 
He’s comely in his walking, O, 
The glancing o’ his e’en surprise, 
And it’s heaven to hear him talking, 0.” 
“ Beautiful,’’ said the Prince; ‘I feel it heaven 
to hear you talking, and so you must speak on. 
Here, in Shakspeare, is a passage I should like to 
hear you read. It is a passage you are not fa- 
miliar with, for it bears no mark. It is one of 
the speeches spoken by Venus to Adonis ; I think 
it very fine. Here, take the book, and give me 
that stanza in your best style.’’ The Princess 
took the volume, and, scanning the passage, 
said, ‘‘ I see it’s something about kissing ; but as 
it would be treason to question your 4aste, I will 
Tead it as well as I can. 
“ Come here and sit where never serpent hisses, 
And, being set, I’ll smother thee with kisses ; 
I will not cloy thee into satiety, 
But rather ravish thee amidst their plenty, 
Making thee red and white with fresh variety— 
Ten kisses qui¢k as one, one long as twenty.” 


‘*Bravo,’’ cried the Prince. The Princess rose to 
depart. ‘You would,’’ said Albert Edward, 
‘‘make a fortune in England by reading Shak- 
speare.’’ The maiden blushingly answered, ‘‘ If 
your highness think so, why not engage me to 
be reader to the English Court? I am sure you 
could well afford to pay me.’’ ‘‘That,’’ said 
the Prince, ‘‘depends entirely upon the price 
you may put upon your transcending powers.’’ 
‘*Oh,”’ said the Princess, smiling, ‘‘ I would not 
be very greedy. You might engage me to read 
for life for the moderate sum of, let me see— 
well, twenty-five shillings.” ‘*‘ Twenty-five shil- 
lings!” said the Prince; ‘‘you are quite too 
modest. Twenty-five shillings?’ ‘* Not a bit 
too modest,’’ said the Princess, stepping over the 
grass. ‘‘ You know twenty-five shillings amounts 
to something handsome. On reflection, you will 
find that it is an English sovereign and an English 
crown.’’ Off went the royal maiden; she was 
scarlet with blushes ; a tear was on her cheek ; 
she wished she could recall her words; she 
thought she had been too bold ; but Albert Ed- 
ward stood transfixed—the little god had lodged 
a thousand arrows in his heart. For many days 
and nights he might have sung : 
“ When I sleep I dream, 
When I wake I’m weary, 
Rest I can get nane, 
For thinking on my dearie.” * 

The Danish sea-kings had hooked Britannia. So 
dawned the love that yields us this day our royal 
marriage. God bless the happy, youthful pair! 
May kind heaven so direct their steps, in their 
high and slippery path, that all the after-actions 
of their lives may prove them worthy of the 
love which a grateful nation is this day lavishing 
on them because they are the children of Queen 
Victoria! God bless our gracious Queen! so 
great, so young, and yet so lonely; Heaven 
strengthen and comfort her sorely-bruised heart ! 
Again we say, God bless Edward and Alexandra! 
May all the world, while looking on a. mighty 
nation strewing flowers in the path of our bride- 
groom and his bride, learn that the greatest 
sovereigns are the monarchs of free peoples. Is 
there in the heart of any one a single thought 
of envy at the mighty honors of the royal lovers? 
If there be in any breast such a thought, let that 
thought instantly vanish in the light of common 
sense, which clearly shows that all that is really 
good in their lot may be equally enjoyed in any 
rank of life; the humblest subject of our sov- 
ereign may, with raptures equal to the Prince, 
woo and win his bride, and every virtuous 
maiden in the land may give her lover joys as 
pure and sweet as Alexandra will give to Albert 
Edward. No doubt royal robes and queenly 

jewels will give the Princess pleasure, but then 
the humble cottage maiden is just as happy 
when , 

“ The wives cam ben wi’ muckle frase, 
And wished the lassie happy days.” 

The high position of the Prince is, no doubt, 
fraught with lofty joys; but then it is true that 
the lowly youth, on whom fortune never smiled, 
who woos and wins the maiden of his heart, and 
leads her in triumph to his humble home, and 
bravely with his own right arm fights the battle 
of life—providing, by his own exertions, for the 
wife of his bosom and the children of his love— 








has many rapturous feelings which Albert Ed- 
ward can never know. Again we say, God bless 


the happy pair! May they have enterea un the 
full enjoyment of a love which will go on bright 
ening throughout the endless ages of eternity ! 


God save our gracious Queen! 

Long live our noble Queen ! 
God save the Queen! 

Send her victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long, long to reign o’er us! 
God save the Queen! 


—_—__—» om 


LOVE—COURTSHIP—MONEY. 
HOW THEY MANAGE IN ENGLAND. 


American readers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing, which illustrates the mode of procedure 
in theoldcountry. The Si. ny Magazine gives a 
chapter on “ The Wives of Great Lawyers Married 
for Love :” 

Among the few great lawyers who have mar- 
ried ‘: for love,” Hyde, Lord Clarendon, deserves 
a place. While yet a young man he hecame 
deeply enamored of the daughter of Sir George 
Aycliffe, a Wiltshire gentleman of good family, 
though small fortune. A marriage was the re- 
sult, but the beautiful young wife died only six 
months after, of the malignant small-pox (then 
a frightful scourge in this country), and Hyde 
was for some time so inconsolable that he could 
scarcely be restrained from throwing up his pro- 
fession and going abroad. Two years after, how- 
ever, he married again into a good family, bis 
second wife being the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Aylesbury, the Master of the Mint ; and the mar- 
riage proved highly auspicious. This worthy 
lady was his companion in alt his vicissitudes of 
fortune—lived with him for many years in exile 
—shared all his dangers and privations, when at 
times the parents could with difficulty provide 
food and raiment for their children ; but the wife 
was yet preserved to see her husband Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord Chancellor and Prime Minister 
of England. Asan instance of the straits to which 
the family was occasionally reduced, we may 
quote the following extract from a letter written 
by Hyde to a friend when at Madrid in 1650, in 
which he says—“ All our money is gone, and let 
me never prosper if [ know or can imagine how 
we can get bread a month longer ;’’ and again, 
“ Greater necessities are hardly felt by any men 
than we for the present undergo, such as have al- 
most made me foolish. I have not for my life 
been able to supply the miserable distress of my 
poor wife.” ; 

Francis North, afterward Lord-Keeper Guild- 
ford, went about marrying in a business-like way. 

He was a reader at Lincoln’s Ion, but much 
desired to wed, because he had “ grown very tired 
of dining in the hall, and eating a costelet and 
salad at Chateline’s in the evening with a friend.” 
Besides, he wished to mend his fortunes in the 
most summary way. He first tried a rich, co- 
quettish young lady, but she jilted him ; then he 
found out an alderman who was reputed to be 
rich, and had three marriageable daughters with 
a fortune of $30.000 each. He made his ap- 
proaches, was favorably received, and proceeded 
to broach the money-question to the alderman. 
The sum named as the young lady’s portion was 
$25,000 ; but, as North had set his heart on the 
$30,000, he was disappointed and at once took 
his leave. The alderman running after him (at 
least so relates Lord Campbell) offered him to 
boot $2,500 on the birth of the first child; but 
North would not take a penny under the sum 
fixed upon, and the match fell through. At last 
he found a lady with $70.000, one of the dangbters 
of the Earl of Devon, whom he courted in a busi- 
ness-like style, and ultimately married. 

Judge Jefferies, when a dissolute youth. courted 
an heiress, and, in spite of her father's interdicts 
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the young lady encouraged Jefferies, and corre- 
sponded with him. The father fel! upon a heap of 
love-letters which had passed between Jefferies 
and his danghter, and in a savage manner turned 
the young lady from his doors. She was suffer- 
ing great distress in some house in Holborn, Lon- 
don, in which she had taken shelter. and where 
Jefferies sought her out. Perhaps the marrying 
her under such circumstances was the one gener- 
ous act of that infamous man’s life. 

Neither Lord Somers nor Lord Thurlow was 
married, both having been disappointed in at- 
tachments in their younger years. The latter 
proposed to a young Lincolnshire lady, a Miss 
Gouch, but she protested “she would not have 
him—she was positively afraid of him ;” so he 
forawore matrimony thenceforward. 

We do not remember any other of the Lord 
Chancellors who has led a single life. 

Strange that Lord Chancellor Eldon—a man of 
so much caution and worldly prudence—should 
have been one of the few great lawyers who mar- 
ried “for love ;” but it was so. His choice was 
nearly a penniless beanty, and he had nothing ; 
she was only eighteen, and he twenty-one. 

Scott induced the fair damsel to elope with 
him; she stole away from her father’s home by 
night, descending from her window by a ladder 
planted there by her impatient lover; they fled 
across the Border, and got married at Black- 
shiels. The step was an important one for Scott 
—franght with great consequences ; for it diverted 
him from the church, for which he had been stu- 
dying, and forced him to the bar, thus compelling 
him to enter upon a career which ended in the 
highest honors. 

[Bat who knows how much higher honors, or 
how much more useful he might have become in 
the church? These are samples of the “Social 
Relations” in England. There, it is blood, social 
position, or money that enters into the matrimo- 
nial calculations. Here, people profess to be 
governed in part by other motives. ]} 


————s-e oe 


PEMALE LIPE IN LONDON. 


Lest we be charged with exaggeration in our 
statements concerning “the poor” of the old 
country, and their desires to reach our shores, 
where there is less of slavery, we take care to 
quote the highest authority at command—namely, 
the greatest daily journal in the world, the Lon- 
don Times. Read what it says of a single class, 
not the poorest, nor the lowest, or most unfortu- 
nate. There are millions among them worse off 
than those described below. Is it any wonder 
they wish to emigrate to America? But read 
what the Times says about the 


“ Sewine Women tn Lonpon.—The young female 
slaves of whom we speak are worked by gangs in 
ill-ventilated rooms, or rooms that are not venti- 
lated at all, for it is found by experience that if 
the air be admitted, it brings with it ‘ blacks’ of 
another kind [coal dust and soot, with which the 
air is filled), which damage the work upon which 
the seamstresses areemployed, Their occupation 
is to sew from morning to night, and night to 
morning —stitch —stitch—stitch, without speech 


—without a smile—without a sigh. In the gray | 


morning they must be at work— say at six o’clock, 
having a quarter of an hour allowed for break- 
ing their fast. The food served to them is scanty 
and miserable enongh, but still, in all probability, 
more than their fevered systems can digest. From 
six o’cluck then till eleven it is stitch, stitch. At 
eleven a small piece of bread is served to each 
seamstress, but still she must stitch on. At one 
o'clock, twenty minutes are allowed for dinner— 
a slice of meat and a potato with a glass of toast 
and ‘vater to each workwoman. Then again to 
work —stitch, stitch, until five o’clock, when fil- 


—— 








teen minutes are again allowed for tea. Their 
needles are again set in motion once more—stitch, 
stitch—until nine o’clock, when fifteen minutes 
are allowed for supper—a piece of dry bread 
and cheese and a glass of beer. From pine 
o’clock to until one, two, and three o’clock in the 
morning—stitch—atitch—stitch !—the only break 
in this long period being a minute or two—just 
time enough to swallow a cup of strong tea. 
which is supplied Jest the young people should 
‘feel sleepy.’ At three o’clock a.m. to bed ; at 
six o’clock a.m. out of it, again to resume the 
duties of the day. There must be a good deal of 
monotony in the occupation. But when we have 
said that for certain months of the year these un- 
fortunate young persons are worked in the man- 
ner we describe, we have not said all. Even 
during the few hours allowed to sleep--should 
we not say a feverish cessation from toil ?—their 
miseries continue. They are cooped up in sleep- 
ing dens, ten in a room, which would perbaps be 
sufficient for the accommodation of two persons. 
The alteration is from a treadmill (and what a 
treadmill!) to the black hole of Calcutta! Nota 
word of remonstrance is allowed or is possible. 
The seamstress may leave the mill, no doubt ; 
but what awaits her on tne other side of the 
door? Starvation, if honest; if not, in all prob- 
ability, prostitution and its consequences !” 

What a picture! and that, too, representing 
life in one of the foremost cities in the world! 
Philanthropists, awake! Here are lives to save! 
Will you not lend a hand? Let us—Americans 
—complain no more of our hard lot while the 
millions of Europe are perishing in their early 
youth. Let us forget our own trials, and help 
others who suffer more. 


Oe oO 


Lapy M.D.’s.—Following the example of Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, New York has granted a 
charter for a Woman's Mepicat Cottecr. The 
Act passed the Legislature April 14th, 1863. The 
corporators embrace the following-named ladies : 

Maria Lonisa Ewen, Nancy Fish, Maria L. Os- 
canyan, Elizabeth 8S, S. Eaton, Martha A. Elliott, 
Augusta TC. Niven, A. Ensign Newman, of New 
York city; Matilda C. Perry. of Albany city; 
Maria S. Connolly, of New York city ; Elizabeth 
Ransom, of Fort Hamilton, N. Y.; Mary Ward, 
Sarah Ann Martin, Elvina A. Lane. Sarah A. 
King, Laura M. Ward, Anna C. Van Ness. Geor- 
gianna Gray, Frances 8. Rugg. Mary A. Camer- 
den, Harriet P. R. White, Catherine Buckley, 
Eliza A. King, Sarah Andrews, of New York 
city ; Maria A. M. Fowle, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
Lydia E. Rushby, Mary F James, Charlotte Fow- 
ler Wells, Margaret Austin, of New York city, 
and S 8. Nivison. of Tompkins County, N. Y., 
and their associates, are hereby constituted a 
body corporate. by the name of the “ New York 
Medical College for Women,” to be located in 
the city of New York, for the purpose of instrne- 
tion in the department of learning and medical 
science professed and taught by said College. 

[This College will go into operation immedi- 
ately. The lectures commence in October, and 
we shall probably be able to publish a list of the 
teachers and professors in an early number. We 
trust the ladies will now have a “ good time” in 
the pursuit of medical knowledge.) 


——s +a oe 


Mr. Harney, editor of the Independent, daily 
newspaper published in the island of Jersey, 
England, arrived here in the Great Eastern, and 
proposes to make a tour of the U. 8. A. Having 
done good service for the cause of our nation by 
both pen and tongue, we bespeak for him a 
kind reception everywhere. 





NON 


PHONOGRAPHY IN THE ARMY 


Wnuew making a phrenologicr] examination of 
Bays, just before he took commend of the ; 
of the Gulf, at New Orieans, our Mr. wanes ane 
extensive his correspondence must neresssrily be, recom. 
mended him to obtain tho services of a phonographic Te. 
porter and thus economize his time and strength for 
higher and more important duties. A few weeks later 
the General, acting on this suggestion, wrote as follows 
from New Orleans : 

I shall esteem it a favor if you can send mea com 
tent phonographer, at a reasonable salary. He should 


write a goo! hand and possess integrity of character, 
be reasonably fund of wonk. _ vend 


I am your obedient servant, 
N. P. Banxs, M. G. 0, 

In accordance with the above request, Mr. Weis 
made such selection—in which he brought Phrenology 
to bis aid—as Ited most satisfactorily to all concerned, 
The young man is much pleased with his situation and the 
General with his services, as the fullowing note just re- 
ceived attests: 

Heapquarters DePartTMeNT oF THe Gutr, 191m Ary 


Corps, ALEXanpRiA, La., 9th Muy, 1863, 
My Deae Siz: 

Mr. A——, whom you sent to me, reported to me while 
on our march to this point. He 1s intellige«t, pleasant, 
and useful. The labor saved by his aseistunce ts surprise 
ing. Iam able to accomplish far more than ever be 
avd regret very much tha! I should have been +o long d-- 
prived of snen aid. I have almo-t a consti-utional antip- 
athy to writing. not uncommon with these who sprak 
much, and I go sometimes a month without taking a pen 
in hand if I can help it, 

I trust his duties may be agree»ble, although his expe- 
rience witn the army has been rather rough, We have 
——— not less than 360 miles since he joined our 
column. 


vith m v for yo ¥ i 
be, very unl, peur euuhekotient ee 
N. P. Barks, M.G C. 

When other public men become acquainted with the 
merits of Phonography they will ado>t it; and bundreds 
of young men who can write it will be wanted. Were 
gurd tnis the very bo-t field now open to those who Would 
“ rise in the world” and make their services immediatel7 
available. Young mew, learn Phonouraphy. 

We iotend in future to open a schoel, in connection 
with our phrenological teachings, ia whch to qualify 
young men to become practical rep rters. Even now we 
are giving tostructions to qu:te a number who reside ata 
distance, by post This is done of course by correspond- 
ence. 





—————» <> oe 


OUR NEW TERMS. 





Srrctat Nortice.— The subscription price of Tar 
Purevo.ocicaL Journat AND Lire ILLUSTRATED, com- 
mencing with this Juty number, will be— 

Single Subscriptions, a year 
Clubs of five or more, each. . 
Clubs of ten or more, each.... 
Single numbers 15 cents each. 

European subscribers must add 25 cents extra, and 
those in Canada and other British Provinces 12 cents, 
with which to prepay postage. 

Remittances may be made in U. 8. current bank notes, 
gold currency, or uncut post-office stamps of all denomi- 
nations. Drafts for any «onsiderable amount made pay- 
able to FowLer anv WELLs, on New York, Boston, or 
Philadelphia preferred. 

New subscribers will commence with the current num- 
ber. Back numbers are out of print. 

We anticipate a large increase to our present list, com- 
mencing with the present date, and shall try to print 
eneugh to meet the demand; but the cost of paper is too 
great to warrant us in printing a surplus. Every number 
must bring us what it costs. 

Hoping to hear from all our friends once more, who are 
interested, we may venture to promise them our best en- 
deavors to furnish them with such a work as can nowhere 
else be found—a work which shall minister no less to 
their spiritual or religious wants, than to their social and 
intellectual needs. Please address, as usual, FowLes 
anp We ts, 308 Broadway, New York. 





—— oe oe 
Lorrertges.—The State of Delaware has done 
itself honor by abolishing the wicked lotteries 
which had been established there. Let all other 
States follow suit. ' 
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Publishers Departmen 
ublishers’ Department 
Worps or Approvar —It is gratifying to pub. 
lishers to receive kind words of encouragement from all 
their readers, and especially so from men in high places, 
who by their superior education and position are capable 
of judging correctly the merits of subjects they cxamine, 
Ina recent letter, Hon. Amon Dray, of the University in 
Albsny, N. Y., when renewing his subscription, writes : 
* Your Journal, I think, increases in interest and im- 
nee, and ought to be taken and thoroughly read by 
every thinking man in the nation. I find itof very much 
more value than I had supposed.” 

Crean TeeTu—Pcre Breatn —J. C. asks us 
to recommend the best “ powser” with which to clean the 
teeth and purify the breath ; and, deeming the queations 
of* general interest,” we reply: ist. There is no “ pow- 
der” used for this purpose which is not more or less 
injurious. The very best thing which can be used is a 
narrow brush—neither too hard nor soft—wet in a cup of 
soh water and then rabbed on a bit of fine, hard s»«p— 
old Wiadsor or Castile will answer—and gently applied to 
the teeth. There will be a title taste from the lather, but 
not enough to be offensive, avd then afer a thorough, 
though gentle brushing, the mouth may be rinsed out with 
dean water, and the work is finished This may be done 
in the moraoioy, on rising, or in the evening after s»pper. 
In addition to this, a goose-quill tooth-pick should be used 
after each meal, and the teeth left clean. To purify the 
breeth, let the dentist remove all rowing teeth, or clean 
and fill them thereughly, and then se- to it that tne 
stomach does its work propery. Fon! breath comes from 
ful or rotten teeth, a foul stomach, dyspepsia, tobaces, 
opium, etc. With perf-«t heath aud clean teeth, all 
would have a swect aad balmy breath. 

Tue Are Oricin or Man.—The supporters of 
this doctrine (among whom we beg the reader not to count 
us) will be delighted with the conclusions enu: ciated by 
Professor Huxley in his lately published work on “ Man’s 
Piace in Nature.” He says that “the sagacious fore- 
sight of Linnaeus becomes justified, and a century of ana- 
tomical research brings us back to h's conclusion, that 
man isa member of the same order as the apes and le- 
mars.” We shall make further reference to this work. 


To Investors In EvGLanp —Inventors in Eng- 
land who wish to obtain patents in the United States 
through our office, can do so by applying to Messrs. 
Hughes & Son, 123 Chancery Lane, London; Messrs. 
Hughes & Bloodworth, 2) Cross Street, Manchester ; or J. 
Thompson King, Esq., No. 4 Clayton Square, Liverpool. 
We advise this course to our readers in England desirous 
of secur.ng inventions here. 

Tue Rocuss’ Corner. —We have been urged to 
open a “ Criminal’s Department” in this Journal, and 
publish accounts of the “ wicked tricks” by which honest 
men are cheated, swindled, and robbed, as well as per- 
sonal descriptions of murderers, in order to pat readers 
on their guard. We will consider the matter, and if satis- 
fied more good than harm will result from such publica- 
tion, we will act upon it. But our feelings revolt at such 
work, and we had rather labor to prevenr than to ex- 
pose or punish crime. 

Cartes pe Vistre.—Yes, we can send by first 
post the likeness of kings, qucens, emperors, poets, phil- 
osophers, inventors, statesmen, soldiers, clergymen, aus 
thors, editors, actors, lawyers, physicians, teachers, mer- 
chants—all, indeed, to be found in any catalogue in Eu- 
trope or America. There are some three thousand or 
more, all of persons more or less distinguished. Prices 
from 15 to 25 cents each. They may be ordered from the 
Office of the Panzwo.oeicat Jovrnat, New York. 

Waar to Do.—Eceru. If you will give us 
your name and address, and a three-cent stamp, we will 
send you a “ Mreror or THe Mrnp,” which will tell you 
how you can find out “ what to do.” ° 

Water Corors.--E. B. G. There is a little 
book on water-color painting that costs fifiy cents, in 
which you will find such instructions as you desire. 

Back Votumes Wantep.—D. G. H., Gravesend, 
Elgin County, OC. W., wishes a complete set of the Punrxo- 
Loeicat JourNat from its commencement. Who can 
furnish it, and at what price ? 





Rev. Hexry Warp Brecuer sailed on Satur- 
day, 30th May, for England, in the steamer City of 
Baltimore. He will visit France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Italy, ete., during the four months which 
his congregation have granted him for recreation, 
rest, and observation. 


LS ES 
VOICES OF THE PRESS. 





Tue American PHrRENoLOGICAL JournaL.—We 
invite attention to this valuable publication, which is one 
of unusual excellence.—Philadelphi«s Press, 

No professional man or scholar should be with- 
out the Pureno.ogicat Jovrnat. To live in ignorance, 
and have no taste to become a rea ‘er of the pages of this 
Journal, is to pass one’s days in neglect of one important 


Ottawa Gazette. 


Tue publishers have done a vast deal during 
the past twenty years to exten: the bounds of science and 
diffuse useful information among the mass of the people. 
They have done mach to aid the study of human charac- 
ter ani the study of the human system, and we are 
pleased to flod their valuable monthly Journal is con- 
sidered a household necessity of many thousands through- 
out the couatry.— Pa, Republicun, 

TuRovcuovt it deals so intimately, as it were 
omnisciently, with our very being !— Western Era. 


Tuts valuable publication has for years been 
widely circulated and extensively read; and has been 
the means of imparting a vast amount of useful and prace 
tical iaformation.— Rochester Rep blican. 


Tue Puarexotogicat Jovrnat is a most wel- 
come visitor. It is now in its thirty-eighth volume, and 
from its first appearance bas bern steadily working its 
way up in public favor, till t hes attamed a position and 
a circulation such as no other similar publication in the 
world can beast of. Its aim is to disseminate wholesume 
reformatory and screntific truths, calculated to make the 
reader wiser, healthier, and bappier. It is a trae friend 
to buman progress, and should be in every family through- 
out the land.—Chicago Commercial Advertiser. 


=o me 
THOMAS JEFFERSON JACESON. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENULOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


We compile from several papers, loyal and 
rebel, the following sketch of ‘‘ Stonewall’ 
Jackson : 

Born in Lewis County, Virginia, in the year 
1826, and left an orphan at an early age, Jack- 
son’s family influence enabled him to enter the 
Military Academy at West Point in his seven- 
teenth year. He was graduated thence in 1846, 
in the same class with McClellan, received the 
usual appointment of brevet second lieutenant, 
and was assigned to duty in the Second Regular 
Artillery. It was the time of the Mexican 
troubles, and Jackson saw his first military ser- 
vice under Magruder, in his celebrated battery, 
which went through the campaign. On the 20th 
of August, 1847, he was promoted to the rank 
of first lieutenant ; was soon afterward brevetted 
to a captaincy for gallant conduct at Contreras 
and Churubusco, and became a major for bravery 
at Chapultepec. 

On the 20th of February, 1852, he resigned his 
position in the army on account of impaired 
health, and accepted a professorship at the Mili- 
tary Institute in Lexington, Virginia, in which 
town he afterward married a daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Junkin. 

It is related that at the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion he spent a day and a night in endeavoring 
to convert Dr. Junkin to secession views, the two 
arguing together during a whole day, and pray- 
ing together during the night following (Jackson 











being an elder in the Presbyterian church), but 
that Dr. Junkin refused to be convinced. He 
was soon afterward obliged to leave the State in 
consequence of his loyal sentiments; while his 
son-in-law threw himself, with all the great 
energy of his nature, into the cause of the rebels, 
taking at once an active part in the military 
operations of the opening campaign of the war. 

Appointed a colonel in the ‘“ Army of Vir- 
ginia,”” Jackson advanced upon Harper's Ferry 
with a considerable force, and occupied that post 
on the 18th of April, 1861. On the 2d of the 
following July he was attacked at Martinsburg 
by General Patterson, and was obliged to retreat. 
From that time until the first battle of Bull Run 
Jackson did good service to the rebels, dashing 
here and there, committing depredations, and en- 
titling himself to the reward of a brigadier- 
generalship which was bestowed upon him. He 


ingredient, which compose the happiness of this life— | Was a religious man, after the slaveholding pat- 


tern, and could exhort, pray, or fight with equal 
unction. 

He exercised a great personal influence over 
his men, never wearing a showy uniform, often 
marching on foot, and going into battle with a 
musket in his hand, and in the dress of a private, 
so as to elude the delicate attentions of hostile 
sharpshooters. He was esteemed invincible by 
his ignorant followers, who contrived to forget 
his defeat at Winchester by Shields, and his being 
driven out of the valley of the Shenandoah by 
Fremont. It was in the battle with the former 
that Jackson received his nickname ‘“‘ Stonewall,’ 
the greater part of his forces having been sta- 
tioned behind a stone wall on the battle-field, it 
was a difficult task to dislodge them. 

His forte lay in sudden attacks in overwhelming 
force from a quarter whence no enemy was looked 
for, and in the celerity as well as momentum of 
his charges. 

Promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general in 
the Rebel army, Jackson was in command of a 
heavy force at Fredericksburg at the attack upon 
that place by Burnside, and again during the re- 
cent movement of Hooker; and it was in the 
terrible contest at Chancellorsville that he found 
the end of hiscareer. He left the field and went 
home to die, at the early age of thirty-seven. 

As a general, Jackson was rather the dashing 
partisan leader than the cool and comprehensive 
manager of great movements ; yet he must have 
been exceedingly sagacious, inventive, and adroit, 
for his enterprises, though bold and seemingly 
desperate, were nearly always successful, and 
they owed their success mainly to his qualities. 
We are in some respects better judges of his mili- 
tary talents than Southern men, since we felt the 
blows which they only saw dealt. It is certain 
that no other man has impressed the imagination 
of our soldiers and the whole community so much 
as he. An unknown name at the beginning of 
the war, save to his brother officers, and to his 
classes in the military school at Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, his footsteps were earliest in the field from 
which now death has withdrawn them. But in 
two years he has made his name familiar in every 
civilized land on the globe as a general of rare 
skill, resource, and energy. He had one great 
and overmastering trait of character—a fanatical 
enthusiasm—which overleaped all obstacles and 
sharpened preternaturally the other qualities of 
his mind. He was a genuine fanatic. 

The incidents that are told of him would fill 
a volume; but they all hinge on his sincerity, 
zeal, personal bravery, and the audacity and dash 
of his military movements. It issaid of him that 
during the battle of Chapultepec, where he com- 
manded a section of Magruder’s battery attached 
to Pillow’s division, he was ordered by that com- 
mander to withdraw his section, as, according to 
Pillow’s idea, it was too much exposed. Giving 
no heed whatever to the General's order, he rap- 
idly limbered up and moved his section a hun- 
dred yards nearer the enemy's works, where he 
did great execution. 

He was a very religious man, and was accus- 
tomed to take an active part in prayer meetitigs. 
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(“STONEWALL”) 


THOMAS 














An anecdote which is told of a negro servant of 
his, captured by our forces, is a curious illustra- 
tion of this aspect of his character. 

He was asked how it happened that he had so 
acquired the confidence of his master as to be in- 
trusted with the knowledge of his movements 
beforehand. ‘‘ Lord, sah,’’ he replied, ‘‘ Massa 
neber tells me nuffin; but de way I know is dis 
-~he a' ways say his prayers mornin’ and ebenin’, 
but when he get off his cot in de. night-time to 
pray, den I makes ready, for I’s sure dere will be 
de debble to pay somewhar nex day.’’ His un- 
| tutored observation had taught him that a man 
| whose cause hung upon his heart until he had 
borne it with groans, and vociferations, and be- 
seechings to the very presence of Almighty God, 
was a man who would act with an almost fero- 
cious zeal and an indomitable courage. 

Nor was he devoid of generosity. There is a 
story that when the surgeon of one of the In- 
diana regiments and two of his brother officers 
were captured by a party of Ashby’s cavalry and 
taken before Jackson, he said: ‘‘It was you, 
gentlemen, who lately saved the property of a 
dour friend of mine in the valley from the fury 
of yourown men. I thank you. Have you any 
mens of transportation back to your regiment ?”’ 
** We have not, general.”’ He then gave them 
horses, an escort, and one hundred dollars, and 
courteously dismissed them on their parole. 








































































































































































































An occasional correspondent of the London 
Times, now an officer in the rebel service, gives 
an account of ‘‘ A Night in ‘ Stonewall’ Jackson’s 
Camp,’" from which we extract the following in- 
teresting particulars : 


















































I expected to see an old, untidy man, and was 
most agreeably surprised and pleased with his 
appearance. He is tall, handsome, and powerfully 
built, but thin. He has brown hair and a brown 
beard. His mouth expresses great determination. 
The lips are thin and compressed firmly together ; 
his eyes are blue and dark, with a keen ana 
searching expression. I was told that his age 
was thirty-eight, and he looks about forty. The 
general, who is indescribably simple and unaf- 
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fected in all his ways, took 
off my wet overcoat with 
his own hands, made up 
the fire, brought wood for 
me to put my feet on to 
keep them warm while my 
boots were drying, and 
then began to ask me 
questions on various sub- 
jects. At the umner hour 
we went out and joined 
the members of his staff. 
At this meal the general 
said grace in a fervent, 
quiet manner, which struck 
me much. After dinner I 
returned to his room, and 
he again talked to me fora 
loag time. In the morn- 
ing, at breakfast-time, I 


said grace before the meal 
with the same fervor I had 
remarked before. An hour 
or two afterward, it was 
time for me to return to 
the station. 
sion, however, I had a 
horse, and,I turned to the 
general's headquarters to 
bid him adieu. His little 
4 room was vacant, so I s‘ep- 
¥ ped in and stood before the 
fire. 

I then noticed my 
great coat stretched before 
it onachair. Shortly after- 
ward the general enter- 

JACKSON ed the room. He said: 
——_—_——————— ‘Captain, I have been try- 
ing to dry your great coat, but I am afraid I 
have not ‘succeeded very well.”’ This little act 
illustrates the man’s character. With the cares 
and responsibilities of a vast army on his shoul- 
ders, he finds time to do little acts of kindness 
and thoughtfulness, which make him the darling 
of his men, who never seem to tire of talking of 
him. General Jackson is a man of great endur- 
ance; he drinks nothing stronger than water, 
and never uses tobacco or any stimulant. He 
has been known to ride for three days and nights 
at a time, and if there is any labor to be under- 
gone he never fails to take his share of it. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The name of ‘‘ Stonewall’’ Jackson is as widely 


| known as the Great Rebellion, in connection with 


Was he 
intrinsically and by virtue of his organization a 
great man, or did he owe his position and celeb- 
rity to circumstances merely? He was regarded 
by friend and foe as brave, generous, just, high- 
minded, and pre-eminently religious. Was he 
rightly estimated in these particulars? It re- 
mains for us to set forth here his true character 
as indicated by his organization. 

It is necessary to premise that the following 
remarks are not based on the wood-cut herewith 
presented, which is but an indifferent likeness, 
coarsely engraved, but on a life-like photograph 
in our possession, and a carte de visite portrait taken 
a short time before his death. In these we get 
not only the exact shape of his head, but an 
accurate representation of his features. 
both we infer— 

1. That his physique—his bodily organization— 
was excellent. That he had a large and well- 
formed chest is clearly shown by his broad head 
and large nostrils. We judge that his lungs and 
heart were large, his circulation and respiration 
perfect, his digestion good, and all the vital 


which it will claim a place in history. 


noticed that the general | 
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On this occa- | 





functions in healthy activity. The locomotive 
system or framework of his body was well knit 
and symmetrical, the bones being strong and the 
muscles compact and wiry (and not locse and 
flabby as in some), and the whole physical ma. 
chinery well lybricated at all times; but there 
are no indications of any accumulations of super- 
fluous adipose matter. Not being addicted to 
dissipation, and being, we believe, strictly tem- 
perate in all things, his bodily as well as his 
mental. power was always available for immediate 
application to the work on hand. 

2. That his brain was large, fine in texture, 
and of excellent quality. There was no “mud 
in it,’’ and no *‘dormancy”’ in any of its organs, 

His head was decidedly broad at the hase, in 
the region of Destructiveness and Combativeness, 
as is more observable in the photograph than in 
our engraving. The nose also, which approaches 
the Roman form, indicates much force of charac. 
ter and energy. 

Constructiveness was large, as was Secretive- 
ness, shown both in the head and in the face, but 
Cautiousness was only moderate ; and it was the 
deficiency of this organ, perhaps, that led to his 
premature death. 

Individuality, Comparison, Firmness, and Self- 
Esteem were all large or very large—the two 
latter physiognomically indicated in the upper 
lip. 

Large Mirthfulness is seen in the fullness on 
each side of the upper part of the forchead, as 
well as in the upward curve cf the corners of the 
mouth, giving a cheerful expression to the face, 
which is very imperfectly represented, however, 
in the cut. 

Approbativeness was moderate, and he thought 
vastly more of pleasing himself than of pleasing 
others. 

The back of the head is not shown in our 
photograph, but we judge from the chin that the 
cerebellum was large, and from other facial signs 
that the whole group of social organs was well 
developed. In the chin we observe indications 
of strong desires restrained and controlled by an 
extraordinary will-power. He was remarkably 
self-willed and determined; always perfectly 
master of himself, and therefore fitted to com- 
mand others. 


Veneration, Conscientiousness, Hope, and 


Spirituality were all large; and whatever may 
| be said or thought of the soundness of his judg- 


| ligious tendencies of his mind, 


ment or the correctness of his views on any par- 
ticular subject, there can be no doubt of the re- 
the puritanic 
strictness of his moral code, or his integrity and 
honesty of purpose. Far in the wrong as he 
was, he must, from his organization, have pur- 


| sued the course that seemed to him right. His 


From | 


was a zeal and an earnestness worthy of a better 
cause. 

[From our high scientific stand-point we look 
upon the subjects of our delineations as individ- 
vals—as men or women with human organiza- 
tions, and the propensities, faculties, and senti- 
ments, high and low, common to the genus homo— 
and not as patriots or rebels, republicans or demo- 
crats; nor do we knowingly or willingly permit 
our own political or religious preferences to bias 
our statements. ] 
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ANNA E. DICKINSON. 


ANNA E. DICKINSON. 


We present herewith a likeness of one of the 


| most remarkable specimens of humanity now be- 


fore the public. Itis a fair representation of a 
young lady with a strong and earnest mind, who, 
fortunately or unfortunately, as the future may 
prove, has espoused public life. But we have 
not to do with the events or consequences ; our 
business is to discuss organization through 
which character is manifested ; and the one now 
before us is most distinctly marked. Note those 
features! How strong! how conspicuous and 
well-defined! The nose is prominent, the chin 
large and full, the mouth ample and well cut, 
the eye dark and most expressive, the head long 
and broad, and rather large considering the size 
ofthe body. The head makes up in three points, 
First, in the crown ; second, in breadth above 
the ears; and third, in the upper forehead, 
through which her character is chiefly manifested. 
Such an organization could not be otherwise than 
firm, determined, positive, and most executive ; 
Benevolence, to sympathize with objects of dis- 
tress; Executiveness, to remove the causes of 
that distress ; and Firmness, to give stability, de- 
cision, and determination to the whole. The gen- 
eral expression has been likened to Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline ;” but there is this difference in their 
characters : While the one was full of calm faith 
and trust, the other has more of the executive 
and propelling power ; the one abounding in love 
and patience, the other with fortitude, decision, 
and strength of judgment. 

In the portrait before us we see all the ele- 
ments to make a successful actress. “There is Se- 
cretiveness enough to give management of the 
feelings ; Self-Esteem and Firmness, to give self- 
control; Cautiousness, to give prudence and 
watchfulness ; and affection, to warm up the en- 
tire nature and make her the character she is. 
Her Mirthfulness renders her witty, and combines 
with Combativeness and Destructiveness to make 
her scathing and sarcastic. 

The digestion, circulation, and breathing powers 
being strongly indicated, constitute the basis for a 
geod constitution. She is evidently her father’s 








girl, taking after the masculine side of the family. 
It is a rare combination of bodily and mental 
power, and it would be most difficult for her to 
live an easy, quiet, passive life. She has a hun- 
gry mind, which would devour the body could 
she not exercise it vigorously upon something 
outside of herself. The engine is powerful, but 
it is inclosed in a snug and tough framework, 
which can endure much exertion and fatigue. 
The world will probably hear more of this lady, 
though we are inclined to the opinion that cir- 
cumstances quite as much as inclination called 
her out before the public and made her thus con- 
spicuons. Still, without these circumstances, she 
would have presented a very marked character, 
whatever might have been her sphere. 

Miss Dickinson, we believe, is a native of Phil- 
adelphia, from good Quaker stock, and about 
twenty-two years old. We have not at hand the 
material for an extended biographical sketch, but 
may give one ata future time 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 


Tus org nization furnishes as interesting a 
study for the phrenologist ana physiognomist as 
that of any other noted personage that can be 
named. 

Lord Brougham’s general “ build” is that of a 
tall, bony, muscular man, and, having inherited 
from healthy and lang-lived ancestors a tough 
and vigorous constitution, possesses great strength 
and power of endurance. Though now eighty- 


five years of age, he is still hale and rosy, and | 


retains the mental vigor and sprightliness of 
youth, combined with all the knowledge and ex- 
perience which so many years of study and ac- 
tivity have accumulated. 

Would you know how this distinguished man 
attained the high position he has so long occupied 
as one of the intellectual lights of the age? We 
will name some of the elements of success as il- 
luctrated in his character. 

1. Health.—This he inherited, and has care- 
fully preserved. His habits have always been 
perfectly temperate. He is regular in his mode 
of living, as in everything else, Order being one 
of the leading traits of his character. 

2. Industry.—He is distinguished for his indus- 
trious habits and close application to whatever 
he may be engaged in. 

3. Practical Good Sense.— Large perceptive 
faculties give him great powers of observation 
and extraordinary practical ability. He is well- 
informed, clear-headed, and accurate. 

4. High Moral Principles.—He is conscientious, 
kindly, hopeful, and devotional.. These qualities 
form the foundation on which the superstructure 
of his character has been built. No wonder that 
it stands firmly, though towering so high. 

His brain is large, the head measuring not far 
from twenty-three inches in circumference. This, 
supported by a healthy body with strong lungs, 
good stomach, and excellent circulation, gives 
him his superior mental power. 

Observe his physiognomy. Note the lines and 
wrinkles ; the eyes, and the remarkable fullness 
below them; the strong nose; the ample nos- 
trils ; the size of the mouth ; the length and full- 
ness of the lips; the prominence of the chin ; 
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and the intellectual, commanding, and somewhat 
severe expression of his countenance!* A man 
with such a face must necessarily have made his 
mark on the pages of history. Physiognomy 
agrees with Phrenology in pronouncing the ver- 
dict of greatness. Still, the crown of his head at 
Self-Esteem is not high; and he is modest, and 
not ambitious, in the more selfish acceptation of 
that term. 

These brief remarks and our outlined portrait 
must suffice for the present. At some future time 
we may give a biographical sketch of this dis- 
tinguished scholar and statesman. 
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Questions or ‘‘Generat Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“neat number.” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 





Curiosiry.—C. 8. 1. I know a man who has a 
prying curiosity to see and know everything, but has 
moderate Eventuality and Individuality. How do you 
explain it? 

Ans. We can not predicate remarks upon other peo- 
ple’s observations of the development of the organs. 
They may sometimes seem small, simply because the sur- 
rounding organs are larger. 

2. Some men object to Phrenology on the ground that 
the “ swells” on the skull do not always correspond to the 
swells of the brain. 

Ans. We do not determine the size of the organs by the 
swells on the skull; we do not look for “ bumps,” and 
have a hundred times said so in our public lectures and 
in the Journal; but we determine the size of the organs 
by the distance from the surface to the center of the brain 
at the base. The opening of the ear. or a point midway 
between the opening of the ears, indicates that center. 
From the opening of the ear upward to Firmness, if the 
distance be great, the organ is large. If the head be wide 
at Cautiousness and Acquisitiveness, at Constructiveness 
or Destructiveness the organs are large, respectively ; if 





* Our wood-cut, though excellent in its way, fails to do 
justice to this remarkable face. Nothing short of the 
photograph from life, which we have before us, can prop- 
erly represent there features. Those who desire to study 
them in their minute detatls must procure a photograph. 
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narrow, the reverse; and let us say, that some heads are 
an inch higher at Firmness than others ; some are an inch 
and a half broader at Cautiousness than others, and 
though there may be, and are, slight inequalities in the 
thickness of the skull, and in the external and internal 


corresponding surfaces of the skull, these can not account 
for the difference in the shape of heads. An allizator 
that weighs tbree hundred pounds has not brain enough to | 


fill the shell of a pigeon’s egg, while a human child a day 
old, weighing six pounds, has brain enough to fill the 
shell of an ostrich egg, or fifty times more than the alliga- 
tor. One man has four pounds of brain, another has two 
and a half, and between a Hottentot and a Bacon or a 
Webster, the differences ate almost world-wide. The 
skeptical doctors and metaphysical hair-splitters take no 
account of these great outline truths; but if they find a 
difference in the thickness of the different parts of the 
human skull amounting to the fiftieth part of an inch, they 
hold up incredulous hands and d d th tical 
precision in phrenological observations. Of all men phy- 
sicians are the last who should demand of Phrenology, or 
anything else, mathematical accuracy, since their own 
profession, valuable as it is, has not been, and indeed can 
not be, reduced to mathematics. The best physician in 
the world can estimate with approximate correctness as 
to the sort of ague or fever a man has, what remedies are 
best, and in general about how much of and how fre- 
quently the remedy is to be applied, and in each point he 
may be a little above or a little below mathematical accu- 
racy. The patient recovers, not quite so quickly nor so 
thoroughly as if the prescription could have been mathe- 
matically accurate in all its estimates. Shall such a man 
say that phrenologists judge by estimation, and therefore 
their judgments will not stand, when it is the only method 
left to the physician in the practice of his profession. 
Such objections are , and such objectors are either 
unfair or frivolous. We have labored long to impress 
upon the public these ideas, and every month, from some 
quarter, the same questions are thrust upon us. We may 
remark in conclusion, that if an organ of the brain be 
larger than those which surround it, it is likely to produce 
a bump or swell; on the contrary, if one of the organs be 
smaller than its neighbors, it produces a hollow; but if 
all the organs in the head are of equal size, there will be 
no swell or hollow on the entire cranium. 


Wett-Batancep Heaps.—T. M. P., M.D. In 
your phrenological examinations you recommend the = 
son to follow that pursuit or profession which brings into 
action those faculties that are already most developed, to 
the neglect of those that are low in power. Now, to make 
a well-balanced man, should not the person take particu- 
lar pains to cultivate those weaker powers? and can he 
do it better than to bring them into special use in his daily 
life business? I know it will insure a better success to 
him among men, money, reputation, etc., to use his 
——_ powers ; but will he not make for himself a bet- 
ter racter if he go into a business that necessarily 
brings into action what he has of his weaker faculties? 
We should love our neighbor «s ourself, but do we not do 
more for our neighbor (or, —_ . Serve our selfish pro- 
pensities, to the neglect of the formation of a well-bal- 
anced manhood) than for ourself, by giving them the use, 
while we stay in this world, of our stronger faculties, to 
the neglect of our weaker ones, which need working up 
into power? Will you answer these questions ¢ 

Ans. In some aspects in which it may be viewed, it 
would be better for men to use their smaller and less vig- 
orous faculties more, and thereby produce more harmony 
than would be the ease if they used continually their 
stronger faculties at the expense of the weaker ones. In 
one view, it is better, all things considered, that each man 
use his peculiar and best gif. Civilization and general 
culture must rise higher, when he who has strong orator- 
ical power becomes the orator for the community, and he 
with musical genius acts upon the community through his 
inspired faculties. Our engines, our works of art, our 
power-looms, should be constructed and controlled by 
those best adapted to do for the world the highest and 
best services in each special case; then the whole com- 

munity can be in possession of the results of the highest 
talent. But suppose we reverse the order, and let him 
who can build engines best, and needs musical culture, 
lay aside his best powers, and deprive the world of what 
he could do, because his musical faculties are weak and 
require culture, and spend his efforts and his life in trying 
to become passable as a pianist or violinist, and put Jenny 
Lind into a tailor shop, Ericsson between the plow han- 
dies, and a bungling boor into the machine shop, and 
thus reduce the products of civilization to the lowest point. 
Now reverse the view again: let Ericsson invent and 











build steam-engines, and get fame and wealth; let Jenny 
Lind cultivate song, Thalberg the piano, Mitchel astron- 
omy, Norton agricultural chemistry, Agassiz the natural 
sciences, and each by his eminent works can earn and 
receive such remuneration as shall put in his possession 
the best results from all the best masters in the various 
departments ; and what will result? Ericsson, when 
daily studying cranks, pistons, expansion, resistance, pro- 
puision, and the other stern means of his profession, could 
spend an evening in listening to Jenny Lind; another 
evening Mitchel could take him on a journey among the 
stars; Church could take him without labor to the “ Heart 
of the Andes ;” Jacquard could bring the wonderful pro- 
ducts of his loom ; Humboldt, Cuvier, and Agassiz could 
lay at his feet the ripe results of ages of research ; or let 
a Webster, a Beecher, or a Chapin bear him upward on 
the strong pinions of oratory, and who shall say that the 
planner and builder of iron-clads, while he gives to 
the world the advantages and results of his mechanical 
genius, is not in turn buoyed up by the labors of others 
to a higher cuiture and a better civilization than he could 
have worked out by the cultivation of his own weaker 
faculties in this direction? Nay, this is just the way for 
him to cultivate his weak powers, namely: to sit under 
the concentrated rays of the genius of those whose power 
lies in the direction in which the recipient is weakest. 


To Make THe Harr Grow.—M. G.S. asks if we 
know of any preparation to make the hair grow upon the 
head where it has become bald, or on the face of a man 
who has no beard. Reply.—Could we say yes, and give 
a reliable recipe, it would make our fortunes in a year. 
Unprincipled quacks, without any truth for a basis, have 
duped the ignorant and made money by representing that 
their bear’s (hog’s) grease, Macassar oils, pomades, ox 
marrow, balm of flowers, hair creams, etc., will restore 
lost hair and make it grow on smooth faces; but these 
articles are utterly worthless. We grow from within 
outward, and not from without ingcard. It is through the 
blood that eZ human growth is attained, as it is through 
the sap that all plants, trees, and vegetables grow. The 
way to prevent the hair from falling off is to keep in 
health by living temperately, and avoiding drugs and 
poisonous washes, inside and out. Keep the head cool— 
not sweat it in a tight stove-pipe hat—brushing it gently 
every day, and keeping it clean. There is no other prep- 
aration, except the blood within, which will cause the 
whiskers to grow. Do not be deceived by the advertise- 
ments of unprincipled quacks. If you must grease your 
hair, palm oil is best. 


Hair Lone or SHort.—H. H. asks if it is best 
to clip the hair short, or to wear it long, as a matter of 
health. We think it makes no particular difference on the 
score of health, save in shaving, which we think, in many 
instances, causes throat diseases, tie douloureux, neu- 
ralzia, etc. We are opposed to the use of the razor, but 
patronize the shears. Long hair is regarded as a crown 
of glory on the head of a lady, but a sign of vanity when 
worn by men. Let the hair on both head and face of a 
gentleman be neatly trimmed, and it will cause less 
trouble to keep it clean and tidy. By far too much 
grease and perfumery are used on the hair by both sexes. 
An ional shampooing with soap and water, in warm 
weather, is most agreeable. When a lady's bair is so 
thick as to get “ sour” or “ frowzy,” it should be thinned 
out. But of all the foolish things practiced by either sex, 
that of coloring the hair by artificial means is the most 
foolish. Its watuRAL color, be it red, white, or gray, is 
most becoming to the complexion, and is far more beauti- 
fal than the dirty brown or wool-hat black which the 
barbarous barbers inflict on silly old men. No—pray do 
not mar the image by such hypocritical devices, bot 
rather be what you seem than seem to be what you are 
not. 


Teacutnc Necrogs.—W. C. complains that it is 
a violation of State laws to teach negrocs to read and 
write. Without considering the political aspect of this 
question — slavery—it will be conceded by al'—even by the 
wicked traders in human blood, flesh, bones, and spirit — 
that whatever cramps, stunts, or prevents the full, free, 
and natural‘growth and development of body or mind, 
is in violation of a great natural liw. It ie the natural 
right of even a borse to grow, and it would be a violation 
to cramp him, or to prevent him from becoming a full 
grown horse. So, too, it is the right of all human beings 
to make the most of themselves. Nor has any one the 
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right to keep them down, or to make them 

And if it be “ mind” that makes tbe men, how when, 
must be to make laws, the violation of which is to be 
punished as a crime—preventing any human from 
learning all he can, or from coming into the full stature of 
aman! Readers North or South may draw their own jg. 
ferences, 


e Tae CEREBELLUM—ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 
H. B. 1. The June number of the Journal, which bas 
doubtless reached you since your question was penned, 
contains an article on the Cerebellum, in which its true 
functions are explained. We must refer you to that, 

2. Do you consider eternal punishment with 


the principles of Phrenology and with justice? that is, fs 
it reasonable that a being should be punished 


endless for 
tion? phy = A vilaig al asuunibet . phe my 
ome tea eS Se upon this brief stage of exis. 
Ans. The principles of Phrenology do not abrogate 
human responsibility. An unfavorable organization may 
be improved or a good one deteriorated ; and we are held 
accouutable for the use we make of such powers and such 
opportunities for improvement as we have. We are 
here under certain God-given laws, physical and spiritual, 
If we violate any one of them we suffer for it—we are 
punished. The plea that we are acting according to our 
organization does not avail us. The fact that a person has 
inherited a weak stomach and a depraved appetite does 
not save him from the penalties due to over-eating. It is 
the same with all physical and all epiritual laws—they are 
inexorable. Sin and punishment are so linked together 
that they can not be separated. On the abstract question 
whether any punishment will be endless, we do not at 
present choose to enter upon an argument or express an 
opinion. There are subjects which lie beyond the provines 
of the mere intellect or the reasoning powers, and in 
regard to which we are required to exercise faith. Iti 
through the moral sentiments—the spiritual nature—alone 
that the high truths of our holy religion can be compre 
hended and received. In dealing with them the wisdom 
of the intellect is but folly. The meekest and the most 
lowly children of the kingdom of heaven are greater 
here than the learned and the philosophic great ones of 
the earth. 


Goop Speakers—Poor Sox.vrers.—J. W. PF. 
Why are some persons very bold and energetic speakers, 
and yet cowardly soldiers? Ans, The soldier requires 
physical ss well as moral courage ; the speaker needs 
moral courage to make him bold and energetic, and if he 
had with it physical courage his speech would be all the 
more able. Besides, the organ of Combativeness has two 
forms of development ; one of these is upward toward the 
moral faculties,which gives a tendency to debate ; the other 
form of development is downward toward the animal pre 
pensities, giving a love to grapple physically with opposi- 
tion, a tendency for hard work, a relish for smiting, a8 in 
breaking rocks, chopping, and hammering on an asavil 
Such persons prefer to chop wood rather than to sawit 
A man with this lower development might be very brave 
and earnest as a soldier, and not have that kind of moral 
and argumentative courage which would enable bim 
stand up boldly before an audience. 


BAsurutness, AND Sunpry Questions.—J. H.B. 
—Are there any physiognomical or phrenological signs of 
long life? [Yes.} Can there be courage without com 
bativeness? [Yes.] Can you judge of the posterior 
gion of the head from a likeness, say a two-thirds view! 
[Not so well as from a side view. Your other questions 
are not such as require a public answer. See our cate 
logue for works on Phonography. Your diffidence may 
be overcome by contact with others—by learning you 
own phrenological developments, remembering that life 
is short at the longest, that you are more accountable 
God than to man, and that if on the right track in the 
line of doing good to others, that it is not a matter of very 
great moment what others may say or think of you. Say 
your prayers, ask for strength to overcome besetting sits 
and weaknesses—basbfalness among the rest—and you 
may hope for success.} ; 

Systematic Puystoonomy.—W. A. K., Rock 
ford, lil, inquires if we were the first to present Physiog 
nomy on a scientific basis. In reply, we may state that ouf 
observations are all based, first, in Anatomy ; second, it 
Physiology; third, in Phrenology; and fourth, in 


















































Temperaments. That we have examined 
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has hitherto been written on the subject, and we take 
ei where others (who had not the advantages of modern 
) left off. It is oar purpose bora Physiog- 
able system, as much 80. at leas', as it is pos- 
TS 40 the above well-established principles. 
ead reading” is not to be confine: exclusively to 
Parenology, which is but a part of the man. And be it 
gars to reveal the modus operandi through the PurEno- 
yorcal JOURNAL. 

Exovess PuntsaMeNT—MEsMeRIC INFILUENCE.— 
ya8.W. 1. Do people more readily believe the doc- 
inne of “ endless punishment” who have very large Con- 
gdentiousness, than those who have a small development 
ofthat organ ? , 

dns. No. This belief, or opinion, is chiefly a matter 
education. One is educated in the belief that but a 
gw—the elect—will be saved ; and another, that all will 
pesaved. The organization, however, conforms ulti- 
mately to the spirit, mind, and opinions which we enter- 
tp. As, for example, the devotional man will come to 
javre more veneration or godliness than the one who 

religious subjects. The organs grow by what they 
fedupon. Leta person be kept in anger much of the 
fime, and more blood will be sent to Combativeness, 
Detructiveness, etc. Thus it is that our opinions or states 
of mind affect our bodies, brains, and features, 

& Does it require large Firmness and Self-Esteem to 
the mesmeric influence—and are those most sus- 
to that influence generally females who are some- 

what deficient in the above-mentioned organs ? 

4ns. Yes. The more powerful the «will of the opera- 
tor, the more potent and effective his influence for good or 
frevil. Females are usually more susceptible to these 
impressions than males. 

Hics anp Low Forrneans.—T. M. R. Why 
is it that some people’s hair grows down so fur over the 
forehead, sometimes covering very well developed fore- 
beads? For ivst : Iam acq ted with a young 
lady. She is_a greai reader, and does a great deal of 


thinking, but'v«ry little talking. She has just graduated 





| from a high-schooi with distinguished honors, has always 


the love and admiration of all her teachers and all 
squainted with her for her gentle and lady-like deport- 
ment, and for her diligent attention to her studies—always 
fmt in ber class. She is tall and thin in person, dark 
complexion, dark-brown hair, black eyes, and would be 
very good-looking were it not for her bair growing down 
slow on the furehead, which connteracts the other fea- 
tures. Her bead is more broad than high, but is about the 
average height—very full just where the sides of the head 
begin to form the top, thus giving more of the square. 
Gan you give me any reason why the hair does grow so 
low over her forehead ? 

is not the only case of the kind which I know of. 
lam acquainted with a young man who used to have a 
large, square forehead ; but now it is year by year grow- 
ing smalier, at least his heir is so grown down on it that it 
thows a very small forehead now. 

Ans. We can not give the reason why the hair grows 
low down on the forehead, nor why it grows at all, nor, in- 
deed, why it does not grow “all over,” head, face, and 
body. But we may relieve the distress of many who are 
afflicted with the idea that because the bair grows low 
down on the forehead they must necessarily be weak in 
intellect. The question is, not how high nor how low 
does the hair grow; but how much brain is there alio- 
gether, what 1s its quality, and how distributed? A mod- 
‘rately full forehead is more becoming a lady than one of 
Masculine prominence. There is evidently no deficiency 
@ brain in the forehead of the lady you describe. The 
tidieulous custom of shaving the forehead, practiced by 
vain persons, to give it the appearance of greatness, no 
dount grew out of the idea that a bigh, bare forehead in- 
dicated intellect ! 


Okanc-ovtanc, Parosopners, etc.—P. M. A. 
1 Are there any organs situated in the cerebellum? [See 
the“ Cerebellum,” io Jane number, p. 137.] 2. Are there 
my phrenological organs in the orang-outang similar 
fo those in men? [Yes. All those in the base of the 
brain.) 8. Can a person who has a very sloping forehead 
bevery intellectual? {He may be a great observer, be- 
tome learned, scientific, and knowing, like Elihu Burritt, 

. Aleo:t, ete., but wil not be philosophical, like Bacon, 
Franklin, Locke, Descaries, etc.] 

Tar Ear.—E. J. “ What is the significance of 
slarge ear, ora small ear?” We beg E. J. to be patient. 
Infature numbers we sbali take up the Ear, the Hair, the 

ete., and give the physiognomy of all the features— 
Jes, the entire man. But we can not put all we know ioto 
one number ! e 

Witttam B. You should have read “ The Mir- 
torof the Mind,” complied with the conditions therein 
given, and then we could give you the desired description. 

lady whose carte de visite you send is strong and 
fensible. She has a face, resembles her father, is 
More sound than brilliant. But this is not the place for 
Personal descriptions of character. G you are 
pleased with the Journal. 





Position WHEN SLEEPING.—J. M. G. It is said 
by some—and reasons given—tha' persons should make it 
& practice to sleep with their heads to the north, Will 
you have the kindness to give us your opinion in relation 
to the matter? 


The theory is, that the magnetic currents of the globe 
which flow northward, serve to charge the human body 
with its inflaence, and the head lying to the north the 
brain would become charged or polarized, as the north 
end of an iron bar becomes magnetic by remaining some 
time in such position. But we have no facts or experiences 
to prove the utility of the theory. 

Marriace or Coustns.—W. B. L. It is better 
not to marry cousins. To give all the reasons would 
require considerable more time and space than we can 
give to the subject just now. We sball try to cover the 
ground in articleson “ Our Social Relations,” which will 
be given in future numbers. 

Other questions must remain unanswered till our 
next, Several well-written and important letters—with 
questions—we regret to say, have been mislaid, and we 
must request those who have not received replies to repeat 
their questions. 
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Mora Putiosopny : or, the Duties of Man, con- 
sidered in his Individual, Domestic, and Social Capaci- 
ties. By George Combe. Reprinted from the Edm- 
burgh edition, with the autnor’s latest corrections. 
12mo, 3384 pages. Price $1. New York: Fowler and 
Wells. 


We can not give a better idea of this work than by 
copying the heads of the chapters, which are as follows: 
The foundation cf moral sci ; the ti by which 
the natural laws of morality are supported ; advantage of 
a knowledge of the principles of morals; duties pre- 
scribed to men as an individual ; self-calture ; preserving 
bodily and mental health a moral duty ; amusement; on 
the duties of man as a domestic being ; polygamy ; fidel- 
ity to the marriage vow; divorce; duties of parents to 
their children formation of society ; the past, present, 
and prospective conditions of society ; duty of maintain- 
ing the poor; pauperism and crime; treatment of crim- 
inals; dutjes of society in regard to the treatment of 
criminals; the duties of guardians, sureties, jurors, and 
arbitrators ; government; different forms of government; 
the religious duties of man; objections considered. 

This work should be read by all who would obtain a 
correct idea: f the scientific deductions of this distinguish- 
ed writer on moral philosophy from a phrenological 
stand-point. 

Tue American Pusiisners’ CrrcuLaR AND LiTER- 
ary GazetrTE; octavo series; semi-monthly. $2 a year. 


George W. Childs, publisher, 680 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia. Vol. I., No. 1, commencing May, 1 


We have, at last, a periodical which promises better 
results for the book trade than anything which has hith- 
erto been attempted in America. In this may be found 
the title, size, and price of all new works published on 
this continent. It will be edited by the most competent 
writers, and published by one who says: “ It will be my 
aim to make it useful and entertaining to every one in any 
way interested in books, and neither expense nor pains 
will be spared to render it all that such a journal should 
be.” From the numbers received, and the standing of 
the publisher, we are safe in promising the public such a 
journal as will subserve the highest interests of both book 
publishers and book buyers everywhere. 

Evipence as To Man’s Prace rn Nature. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Natu- 
ral History in the Jermyn Street School of Mines. 12mo, 
184 pages. Price $1. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
More testimony to prove thet man is but an out-growth 

from the lower animals. The author has illustrated his 

work by a number of striking wood-cuts representing the 
different tribes of Quadrumana. He would make it ap- 
pear that man is merely a matured or developed monkey ; 
and we must acknowledge that be gives the thing a very 
plausible look to the merely superficial observer. The 

e t is ingenious and interesting, but he fails to draw 
the line clearly between instinct and reason, which may 
be done on phrenological and psychological principtes, 











and on no other. Here is where the Professor is sadly 
at fault; he fails to comprehend the crowning element of 
man—namely, his spiritual nature. We shall take occa- 
sion, at a more convenient time, to draw from this author 
his more salient points, and reply to them. The work be- 
longs to the same family as the “ Vestiges of Creation,” 


and “Darwin’s Origin of Species,” which will not stand 
the test of critical examination. 


Camp Fires or THe Twenty-Tarmp.—Sketches of 
the Camp Life, Morches, and Battles of the Twenty- 
third Regiment, N. Y. V., daring the term of two years 
in the service of the United State’; added to these are 

tistics of enlistment, elections, promotions, sick, dis- 
charged, killed, and wounded, and all valuable informa- 
tion connected with the Regiment. By Pound Sterling. 

We have just completed the manufacture of a fine book 
of nearly 200 pages with the above title. It is a succinct 
account of the doings of the regiment during its term 
of service—the muster-roll, with notes of changes, pro- 
motions, deaths, desertions, and discharges, with a chap- 
ter relative to the medical department. Every member 
of the regiment and all their friends will prize it highly. 
We should supp every regi in service would 
appoint an historian and preserve in print the record 
of their services to be handed down to future generations. 
The Camp Fires was not publisbed for g 1 circula- 
tion, and as the whole edition was taken by members 
of the regiment, none are left for sale. 

Tue Scrence or Swisine, as taught and prac- 
ticed in Civilized and Savage Nations, with Instruc- 
tons to ers, Illustrated with engravings: pam- 
phlet, 1Smo. 15 cents. New York: Fowler and Wells. 
The season is now upon us when boys—and girls, too 

—will try their “ fins” in the bright crystal waters. Nota 

few, for want of instruction, will be drowned; and the 

admonition of the good old dame of Boston will be re 

peated: “ My son, now remember, never go near the wa- 
ter till you have learned to swim.” And there was more 
sense in it than at first appears. The cheory of swimming 
may first be learned from books, and then applied practi- 
cally, as with Shakspeare, when he said— 

“ Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point.” 

Or of Lord Byron, who was an excellent swimmer, and 

who wrote, in his poem of “ The Islands”— 

“Young Neuha plunged into the deep, and he 

Followed: her track beneath her nutive sea 

Was as a native’s of the element, 

80 smoothly, bravely, brilliantly she went, 
Leaving a streak of tight behind her heel, 

Which struck and flashed like oo amphibious steel. 
Close'y, and scarcely less expert to trace 

The depths where divers hold the pear! in chase, 
Torquil, the nursling of the northern seas, 
Pursued her liquid steps with heart and ease.” 

Young men! learn to swim. It may be the means of 
saving life, and this would be a boon of gratitude so long 
as you live. 

Eviocy on Ricuarp Suanrr Kissam, A.M., M.D., 
read before the New York Academy of Medicine. Dee. 
8, 1862, by Augustus Gardner, A.M., M.D. New York: 
C. A. Alvord, printer. 8vo, 24 pages. 

A hand testi jal to departed worth. Dr. Kis- 
sam’s large circle of friends will be most happy to obtain 
this interesting Evioey, by his friend and admirer, Dr. 
Gardner. 

Messrs. Ortver Drrson & Co., of 277 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, have published the following interest- 
ing pieces of music: 

Roses Lie Along the Way: a song, with music by J. 8. 
Porter. The Cradle Song: words by J. G. Holland— 
music by Jane P. Titeomb. The Cumberland: words by 
Longfellow—musie by F. Booth. Eldora Polka, for pi- 
ano, by George C. Whittredge. Masquerade Galop, for 

ee bey Be Sean H. Wilson e The Dew-drop Polka Re- 

| ay by A. E. Warren. emory, a song—portry by 
Desmond Ryan-music by A. Reichardt. To Canaan— 
song and chorus. Bong of the Six Hundred Tnousand, 
for the piano, by W. Williams and W. E. Thayer. Dia- 
mantina Polka—from the ballet Diamantioa, by Giaquin- 
to. Beauties of Simon, Boccanegra drama-lirico, in four 
acts, by Verdi—translated and adapted by Theo. T. Bar- 
ker. Lacon of music will no doubt appreciate these new 
inspirations. We do not propose to pass judgment, on 
their merits. 

Bacx Numpexs.—We can not farnish numbers 
for January, February, and March of the present year. A 
few numbers for April, May, and June may «till be bad. 

Rexxwats.—We are gratified by the reception 
of new and old subscriptions, by every post. Large ac- 
cessions are daily added to our list, and our prospects for 
the future were never brighter. themcome. Present 
readers who approve will“ talk up the subject” among 
their neighbors. Newsdealers are “ waking up. 
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SALUTATORY. 


Tae New Votume.—To-day the American 
PxrrenotoaicaL JouRNAL enters upon its thir- 
ty-eighth volume. It has now attained its 
twenty-fifth year. It had but a feeble and 
precarious youth, spent in the struggles against 
adverse opinions, always incident to the pro- 
mulgation of new views—as in Christianity, 
many of whose early advocates were even put 
to death for teaching unpopular doctrines. But 
this Journat has now attracted to its support 
the friends of human progress and improve- 
ment in all parts of the civilized world. It is 
no longer a mere child, dependent on the 
charity of a few for support, but has ample 
resources of its own. It is published on 
correct business principles, pays its way, and 
feeds those who work for it. Instead of ask- 
ing alms for itself, it proposes to bestow favors 
on others. Instead of following in the wake 
of public opinion, and echoing somebody else, 
it takes the lead! and instead of asking for 
readers, it expects that readers will ask for it. 
But, if any can afford to remain in ignorance 
of its teachings, its editors, and writers, and 
readers can certainly enjoy their superior ad- 
vantages ; but in this, as in everything else, if 
agreed, “the more the merrier,” and we wish 
all to enjoy the knowledge we have to impart. 

But the Jovurnat is now thoroughly estab- 
lished on a sure and firm basis, with truth to 
guide, and the spirit of “ faith, hope, and char- 
ity” to regulate; and with the knowledge ac- 
quired by extensive travel, close observation, 
and long experience, we do know whereof we 
affirm. Former opponents have been convinced 
of their errors, and become friends to the 
cause, or they have passed away in their ig- 
norance, while a new generation of living, 
active, inquiring minds have taken their places. 
They are with us, heart and soul. When they 
speak, their language is: ‘God speed you in 
your work,” and the world must, sooner or 
later, take its stand upon our platform, which 
comprehends the nature of man. We must 
judge of men and things as they are, and not 
as they seem, to a superficial observer, to be. 
We must, by the aid of Phrenology, “ put the 
right man in the right place”—not, as now, by 
the machinery of scheming politicians, to grat- 
ify the personal pride or vanity of ambitious 
partisans, but according to his constitutional 
fitness ; as Moses was selected for his wisdom, 
and Aaron for his gifts as a speaker, so the 
competent phrenologist, above all others, ought 
to be able to indicate to every man his proper 
sphere in life, whether private or public. 

Our politics—now so low and perverted— 
must be improved; our jarring social relations 
adjusted; our methods of education based on 
the organization to be educated; the Scrip- 
tures correctly interpreted, and our holy re- 
ligion adapted both to the wants and the com- 
prehension of man. 
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Consider the conflicting theories of gov- 
ernment, of education, of the modes of treat- 
ing the insane, of punishment, of treating dis- 
eases ; ay, and look at the many religions—one 
erucifying another. See, too, how nation is 
arrayed against nation, brother against brother, 
and parent against child. Whence all this 
clamoring and clashing? Is it in accordance 
with the good providence of God? or is it in 
consequence of our continual sinning? In 
solving these, and, indeed, all problems, Prre- 
NOLOGY comes to our aid; but of this, alas! the 
world is not well informed. The laws of our 
being are not understood, and are therefore 
not observed or obeyed, and hence our sor- 
rows, suffering, weeping, wailing, and woe. 
Hence drunkenness, disease, pollution, and 
premature death ; hence prisons, jails, and the 
gallows; hence wars, pestilence, and famine. 

“* But will a knowledge of Phrenology cor- 
rect all these evils? will this new doctrine 
open up to our view the present and the fu- 
ture?” It will enable us to understand the 
causes, and to avoid the consequences. It will 
reveal to man his true relations to his fellow- 
man and to his God. It will put him in the 
way to live a proper life in this world, and to 
prepare him to receive that which will the 
better qualify him for the world to come. 

Reader, as you value happiness here, and as 
you hope for happiness hereafter, we beseech 
you, above all things, srupy YouRSELF. 


eo oo 


Tae August number will have a continuation of 
the article on Noses, embracing—The Secretive 
Nose ; the Confiding Nose ; the Acquisitive Nose ; 
the Economical Nose ; Feminine Noses ; Catullus 
on the Feminine Nose; Pope Parodied ; Livia 
the Roman ; Queen Elizabeth ; National Noses ; 
the American Nose ; the German Nose ; the En- 
glish Nose ; the Irish Nose; the French Nose ; 
the Indian Nose ; the Negro Nose ; the Mongolian 
Nose ; the Russian Nose; Noses of the Laps, 
Fins, and Hungarians ; Attila’s Nose ; Noses of 
Distinguished Persons, etc. 


ep 


Sampte Nompers.—Formerly, when paper was 
cheap, we gave away numbers of our JovRNALS as sam- 
ples, without stint, and trusting to the gratitude of others 
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will get no worse if not used. It is a hopeful sign for the 
rising generation, which we note in so many Young peo. 
ple—namely, a disposition and the ability to. write tea. 
sibly for the press. We can not find room for all that is 
sent us, but are just as thankful for the kind efforts of the 
writers as though we could print aii their thoughts, 

When writing, please keep the topics in view 
are covered by our Prosprgotvus, and write to the text, 

How to Heir.—If our “ well wishers,” who 
have the good of their fellow-men at heart, and who 
really desire to benefit them, will go about the work in 
the right way, they may accomplish much at a very small 
cost. If instead of “arguing the point,” they ean in 
duce persons to read some good work on the subject, they 
will have converted any opponent to the great and usefal 
traths we teach. It is believed that the reading of thig 
Journal even a single year, would open up toany candid 
mind such views as must compel acceptance, Let 
reader, then, who would aid in the enlightenmentof bis 
friends and neighbors, induce them to become readers 
of the PHRENoLoGicaL JouRNaL. 

Lend your Journals. Let the light shine ; induce every 
one to subscribe, and you will, we feel sure, receive the 
warmest thanks of all whom you thus benefit’ Work— 
not for us, but—for your friends whom you would have 
enjoy the same blessings which you enjoy. This is the 
way to “nexp,” and you shall realize the fact, that it 
indeed “ more blessed to give than to receive.” 


RemovaL.—Mr. Joun L. Capen, our worthy suo 
cessor in Philadelphia, has removed from Chestnut to % 
South Tenth Street, where he enjoys more commodious 
and accessible rooms than before. Mr. Capen, as a prac 
tical phrenologist, has secured the confidence of the good 
people of the Quaker City, and will, we trust, receive « 
liberal patronage at their hands. 


For Back Votumes of this Journan, see Ad- 
vertisement. 





Pusiness Hotices, 





SINESS NOTICES, in this department 
will be inserted at 50 cents a line. They must be brief, 
and will be set in a uniform style.) 

Of Interest to Ladies.—Every one 

the Sewing Machine as a blessing to women. has 
been the saving of much toil, misery, and probably of 
of life itself. The “Song of the Shirt” is now obsolete; 
the more enlivening ballad, “ The — sok ee 

Machine,” has taken its place. We had heard, 
our lady friends, of machines that would stitch, sew, hem, 
and of one that could make a perfect button-hole ina 
eot. We had sup; that fection had almost 
n reached, knowing that these instruments performed 
all the necessities in sewing. But it seems they still had 
the “accomplishments” to learn. We are led to make 
these remarks, having recently seen some ladies’ cloaks 
elaborately embroidered with the sewing machine. The 
work seemed to excel — executed by hand labor. 
Besides being more rapidly and cheaply executed, the 


| work has a more regular and consequently a much more 


| to its many other abilities of stite 


persons managed to obtain complete sets in this way, | 
| lished at 478 Broadway, is unquestionably the best and 


without subscribing or paying for the Journal, we found 
it necessary, in order to be just to ourselves, to put a stop 
to the thing. Then, on account of the high price of paper, 


which, together with illustrations and other expenses, | lion curiosities, its lecture-ro performances, and its 
living 


made the Journal cost us more than we received, we 
found it necessary to take in sail, to cut off “ dead heads,” 
and to send the Jovewat to those only who paid for it. 
By adhering to titis course, we can be just to all, and more 
generous to our real patrons. For the convenience of 
those who wish to aid in extending the circulation of the 
Journal, we print Crrcv.ar Prospectuses, which will be 
sent “ gratis” w all who ask. The terms of subscrip- 
tion are given on the last page. 


“ Your Best Tuoveuts.”— We have to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of “lots of good things,” in response to 
our call for “best things.” Old and young are sending 
in their essays, observations, and theses, some of which 
are excellent, and will be used; others, “written in 
a hurry,” “not intended for publication,” and so forth, 





beautiful appearance. What is most remarkable about 
this novelty is that the machine which executes this won- 
derful bt seep rane is the —_ —— - all other re 
ets—the embroidering qual only an addition 
to fice of stitching. hemming, e 
Those of our lady readers who wish to view the 
ment engaged in its charming accomplishment, can do 


| , blishment, 
we practiced this for years. But discovering that certain | by stepping into Messrs. Grover & Baker's este 


o. 495 Broadway. 
Mine. Demarest’s Mirror of Fashion, pa 


cheapest publication of the kind. Send 25 cents for a 
copy. 
Barnum’s American Maseam, with its mil 


special attractions, including the learned 
anacondas, sea lion, ete., is ‘the cheapest and most it 
teresting place of amusement in the world. 

Duryea’s Maizena, good at all times, is 
super-excellent in warm weather. A dish of it, prop 
erly pre , accompanied by a few berries (stte¥, 
rasp, or black), makes as delicious and healthful a supper 
as can be desired. See advertisement. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company have 
more than a million acres, comprising some of the best 
lands in the State, which they sel} in farms of forty acres 
and upward for low prices and on long credit. For 

ars, address Land Commissioner, [ilinois Central 

R., Chicago, IMinois. 

American and Foreign Patents secured, 
caveats filed, interferences argued, infringements Loew 
cuted, and everything connected with the procuring an¢ 
sustaining of patents carefully attended to by 

Fow er anp Weis, 308 
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ax, J Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, Psychology. 
eee Y 
D for the , in its relation to the laws of life, is the | and this will reveal to us all the various “signs of chasac- Agriculture, also, will receive attention and sugges- 
Dg pecs dace of tbe functions of the entire Natural Man. | ter,” and how to read them, tions for the improvement of productions, the increasing 
rite sen, is that part of Physiology which embraces The Mind is the Man. The body is simply the in- | of crops, the best markets, etc. 
all that ig geirain and nervous system, through which the mind is | gtrament through which the mind manifests itself while on Education, in all its departments, Intellectual, Social, 
rts Of the sil to be manifested. Physlognomy is the art of dis- | earth. The mind is manifested through forty or more or- | and Moral; suggestions and directions relating to the 





nts, | ning the character from the external signs of the 

santenance. Psychology relates to man’s spiritual 

| wae, orto the science of the soul. Blology, the science 

” who | gti, is only another name for Physiology, and may be 
| yedsynonymously therewith. 

te Temperaments indicate the different quafities. 

Ty small Mepare divided into (1st) Morrve or muscular, (24) Vi- 


gans, Each is primary and independent in “te function, | government and training of children, management of 
doing its own work, and not doing the work of any other. | servants, selection of apprentices for particular brancher 
Each of these powers is manifested by or through a par- | of art or mechanism, confidential clerks and agents, part, 
ticular nerve, organ, or portion of the brain. The power | ners in business, matrimonial companions, etc., will be 
of each organ, all other things being equal, is in exact | given in the ParenotoaioaL Jovrnat for 1863. 
proportion to the size and quality of that portion of the Among the special uses to which Phrenology may be 
brain through which it is manifested. The mental powers | put are these: Right Treatment of the Insane ; Manage- 











enn tac } uot living, (8d) Mewras or thinking. are possessed originally in diff eg by ment of Criminals; and the Education of I il 
ect, they i Anowledge of Prvsro.ocy enables us to determine the individuals, and also by the same individual. One pos- It also teaches us how to strengthen the weak, direct 
nd usefal , and their relative effects on character; and | sesses ten talents, another five, another one. Each men- | the strong, regulate the passions, and make the most of 
g of this di the health, strength, and qualities of the organization, tal power grows stronger and becomes more skillful by | ourselves. Reaper, would you not like to be informed on 
y candid sieiher good or bad, weak or strong, coarse or fine. Let | Proper exercise. Our accountability is just in proportion | these subjects? You will find them in perfect harmony 
et every beremembered that the quality of the body and brain | 98 we make a good ora bad use of these talenu. Each | with the best morals and the highest Christianity. 
mt of his jas much to do in determining their strength and power | mental power was created for the purpose of doing good, The Journal is published monthly, on fine paper ; il- 
* , 
Fenders isihe size and Quantity. Are we coarse or are we fine? | and was intended to be used. lustrated with numerous engravings, and is every way 
we Phrenology reveals character from the shape of the The Intellectual, Moral, avd Spiritual powers | suitable for the library, drawing-room, counting-house, o 
onan nin, be it broad or narrow, high or low, short or long, | ®re the crowning elements of man’s nature; the other | school, or college. It is designed for both the popular and 
Work wi enables us to determine the location, relative size,and | powers and propensities; which are also possessed by the | the professional reader, and costs, at present, but a $1.50 
ld have gength of the different organs. From it we may learn imals, are y, and to be subservient to them. ayear. Please address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 
is is the how to develop, direct, and restrain all the mental pow- The natural powers being favorable, a proper use of all | Broapway, New Yorx. 
fic principl the mental organs insures right Development and Happi- 
hat it i son scienti “ AC 7 nat aay Eee sien tes Wade ease, Testimonials.—Among some thousands, from the 
Physiogn . ~ ie - . ra ~ The functions of these several organs are governed by leading men of Europe and America—men of mark in 
th Pirenology, may be reduced to a system, is an index the various callings and professions—such as statesmen, 
'y se ue ter or disposition. There are certain nerves fixed laws. Phrenology is the science that explains these - 
nut to % { with the features which, when acted upon, pro- | 1#W¥8, and consequently enables us to guide the mental clergymen, physicians, surgeons, lawyers, and the leading 
modious Eieatain ob map LS vee fr r to | Powers in accordance therewith. No part of the body authors and teachers who have testified in regard to the 
¥é in changes in the expression; as from joy ‘ truth and importance of Phrenology, we may name the 
me witow, love to hate, from kindness to revenge; or from can be 08 Without @ cerpeqpending ibe ‘en every following : 
the good pha enitence, devotion, ete. The expression | °F Part. As the brain partakes of the physiological ray ik 
ecelve 4 ane ’ ma phages seeker - aie be | Condition of every other part, so the state or condition of Hon. Horace Mann said: “I declare myself a hun- 
leet or imbecile. If ices ar ener Sune the body affects the action of the mind. dred times more indebted to Phrenology than to all 
see Ad- | : 4 ‘ p Diversity.—There are no two persons exactly alike in the metaphysical works I over read.” Again: “I lock 
noth will turn up at the corners, thus, ~~ ; but if down P J 
. : ton alt disposition nor in appearance. We all differ more or less | UPO? hrenology as the guide to Philosophy and the 
H aut, desponding, and. miserable, it will incline down at handmaid of ‘i 
in opinion on most subjects, as we do in size, form, com- andmaid of Christianity. Whoever disseminates true 
fie corners, thus, —.. Are you good-natured? or are P ’ ’ Phrenology is a public benefactor.” 
yusad, gloomy, and dejected? The corners of your plexion, quality, health, strength, and length of life. One ogy %s a public benefactar. 
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nouth alone will tell the story. The nose, chin, eyes, ears, 
ips, and all the other features, indicate character. 

| Psrychology.—Rising from Physiology, and passing 

| traigh Phrenology and Physiognomy, we come up to 

| Ptomovoey. This is the highest condition in which we 
@nsiudy man. And we find that, “as is the body, so is 
temind.” If the body be weak, exhausted, or di d, 
ie mind, in its manifestations, sympathizes with, and is 
theeied by, this condition, on the principle of a “sound 
tint in a sound body.” 

The Nerveus System ramifies the whole body—as 
“telegraphic wires are spread over the continent—and 
tachnerve, like each wire, reports to “ headquarters”—the 
‘rereto the brain, and the wires to the chief towns and 
tities. Each nerve—the same as each wire—performs its 

| “parate and special function. Thus the Mrvyp has its 
| Mrves, or oRGaNs, through which it acts, the same as the 
| ly, The Heart circulates the blood; th» Stomach di- 
| 6 food ; we breathe with the lungs; we see with the 
8; hear with the ears; taste, smell, eic., through cer- 
tin organs. And it is claimed, on the same principle, 
(ut diferent portions of the brain and nervous system per- 
frm different functions. Thus, we observe through the 
Perceptive faculties, which give curiosity and a desire to 
&e. We think or reflect through the reasoning powers, 
Yhich lead us to philosophize. We worship through Ven- 
tition, or the organs allotted to devotion; sympathize 





person has great bodily strength ; one great mental activ- 
ity. One is original and inventive; another merely imi- 
tative. One economical; another prodigal. One is hon- 
est; another dishonest. One loves home ; another joves 
to travel. One studies the sciences ; another prefers art. 
One is musical, poetical, and fond of oratory; another 
disregards them. One is bold, courageous, manly, and 
self-relying ; ther timid, irr , bashful, diffident, 
and sensitive, Phrenology explains these differences, and 
points out the means by which to develop harmoniously 
all the organs of the mind. We can improve, 

The Utility of Sclf-Knowledge. —“ The right 
man in the right place” would enable soclety to move on in 
harmony ; and it is possible, by the aid of science, to place 
each man just where he belongs—where he would succeed 
best, rise the highest, accomplish the most, do the most 
good in the world, and secure the most perfect happiness ; 
also, to govern and educate children, and fit each for the 
place or sphere to which he is, by nature, best adapted. 
In short, it will inform us “wHAT WE OAN DO BEST.” 

The Practical Uses of Phrenology and Physi- 
ology, then, are—F inst, to teach us how to bring all parts 
of the system into harmonious and well-directed action. 
Szoonp, to understand the function and uses of each sep- 
arate organ. Turrp, to enable us to govern and educate 
each faculty and each propensity, increasing the power of 
some and properly directing all, And, rourTn, by com- 








Archbishop Waarety said: “Even if all connection 
between the brain and mind were a perfect chimera, 
the treatises of phrenologists would be of great value, 
from their employing a metaphysical nomenclature far 
more logical, accurate, and convenient than Locke, Stew- 
art, and other writers of their schools. 

Mr. Rosertr Cuamsers, one of the editors of the Zdin- 
burgh Journal, says: “To me Phrenology appears to bear 
the same relation to the doctrines of even the most recent 
metaphysicians that the Copernican astronomy bears to 
the system of Ptolemy. By this science the faculties of 
the mind have been, for the jirst time, traced to their 
elementary forms.” 

Roszrt Hunter, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, etc., 
in the University, Glasgow, says: “I am convinced that 
Phrenology is the true science of the mind. Every other 
system is defective in enumerating, classifying, and 
ing the relations of the faculties.” ‘ 

Sir Wm. Exxis, M.D., late physician to the great Lunatic 
Asylum for Middlesex, England, says: “I candidly con- 
fess that until I became acquainted with Phrenology, I 
had no solid foundation upon which I could base any 
treatment for the cure of the disease of insanity.” 

“ Dr. Vnaont, of the Royal College of Medicine of Paris, 
says: “The indifference which I first entertained for the 
writings of Dr. Gall gave place to the most profound ven- 
eration. Phrenology is true. The mental faculties of men 

































ts mil trough Benevolence ; resist through Combativeness ; | bining these lessons, it enables us to know ourselves, read | ay be » preciated by an examination of their heads.” 
and its love through the affections ; fear through Caution; hope, | the characters of others, and to account readily for each y P President 
dy Mut, rejoice, despond, acquire, invent, compute, draw, | motive, thought, and act, on scientific principles. The celebrated Dr. Joun ee hen dogs Ange on 
maint, sing, and so forth, through different organs or The Formation of Character is based on organi- | ° the Royal Medical Society of London, e 
nes, is mrves; all of which may be cultivated and strengthened | zation, and when we fully understand this, we may proceed | devoted some portion of every day for twenty years to the 
t, prop. "proper training and i with every hope of success in developing to the fullest all | study of Phrenology, and adds, that he feels couvinesd of 
— = is not fated te be good nor bad ; but is so organized | those powers of body and mind which give character, the phrenological being the only pers er ere 
he may be either, é. ¢., he may live a virtuous or a Besides those most interesting and useful studies named | #24 of pusenstogy being os true, as wel 7 ia 
y have — life—it is optional with him, He may rise or fall, | above, the ParznoLocroat JourNat will contain scien- | ct as the of y and chemistry. 
po 1. a te ~ opr oritee Ree He ne tifle articles on Ermnoxoey, the natural history fo man ; A Valuable ant ae regen me 
nh or e of himself, an logy exp! in which the different Raozs will be described illus- | net, or Museum, way, y 
i Geunal len. trated with portraits, thousands of skulls, casts, busts, and portraits of many of 
Thus, by taking into account the whole man, body and Our Mechanical Department will be enriched with | the most distinguished and notorious persons that ever 
poured, looking at him from all stand-points, by a caro- | engravings illustrating new and usefal inventions ; for | lived, including statesmen, orators, philo.ophers, invent 
io ond | Ml analysis of his Physiology, Phrenology, and Phystog- | “setting the world zhead” in material interests, manu- | ors, pirates, murderers, robbers, thieves, ete., gathered 
tomy, we may obtain knowledge of all the different | facturers, and others, therefore, will find this JovrNat co- | from all parts of the world, and it is always open and 
away. “| Bi) “Ves in the body, their locations, functions, and uses, | operating with them in every useful enterprise. Free to visitors, by whom it is continually thronged. 
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| Curse ; Sheffield—‘ts Factories; Worcester 
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| Chatterton ; London Again; The British 
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Ant. LX.—Infant Mortality in New York ; 
Will the present War improve the new 
Generation? How? Can Physiological 
Marriages be promoted ? 

Arr. LXI.—A Case of Recto-Ves‘cal Lith- 
| otomy ; A new and simple Device for Ex- 
tracting the Stone by. the Editor, with a 
plate of the Stone and Extractor. 

Art. IL—Do Idiocy and Scrofula 
originate most frequently from the Mar- 
| riage of Blood Relations, or are they due to 
| Incompatible Temperaments? The Great 

Dragon in Hymen’'s Garden; Can Women be 
| instructed how to choore their Husbands ? 
| Agr. LXIII.—Advice to Country vo 
| who seck Medical Aid in the City. The 
| Robbery of Hospital Stores; What has be- 
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ment, on Hygienic Principles, with a Re- | come of the Report? Rash Surgery at Belle- | galvanic current through the helices of wite, 
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|ed. By Joel Shew, M.D. 12mo, 432 pp. 
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«The Human F'‘ace Divine,” 

A NEW SYSTEM OF PHYSIOGNOMY. Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips Mouth, 
Head, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands, Fect, Skin, Complexion, with all the 
“Signs of Character, and How to Read Them,” to be given in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, for 1863. 
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AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 


Will contain everything new and useful, with illustrations, relating to 


ETHNOLOGY, 


The Natural History of Man, now attracting much attention in the Old 
World ; and we shall record, in this JournaL, what may be developed 
concerning different Races, Nations, and Tribes of Men. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


in which the functions of the body, such as Heart, Lungs, Stomach, 
Bones, Muscles, including the Nervous System—their ‘‘ Uses and Abuses” 
—will be amply illustrated and described in a popular manner ; 


PHRENOLOGY, 


in its application to all the various interests of the Human Race, includ- 
ing man’s Intellectual, Social, and Moral Nature, and how to improve it. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


with the ‘‘ Si¢éns or Cuaracter, AND How to Reap TuHem,” on scientific 
principles, with numerous portraits of remarkable persons, will be given. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 


or the “ Science of the Soul,” including Man’s Spiritual Nature, and his 
relations not only to this life, but to the life to come, will be elucidated. 





A New Velo, the Tene EIGHTH, commences ‘July Ist, 1863. Published on the first of each 


month, in a beautiful quarto form, suitable for binding, at $1.50 a Year, by 
Single Nos. 15 Cts.) FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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